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Get in Line! 


E SCHOLASTIC parade is on its 

way. The horns are blowing and 

the drums beating a tattoo. High school 
students from every part of the country, 
teachers, and leading educators are all 
in the procession bound for the big tent. 


The parade, formed ten years ago, 
has swelled and stretched until it is as 
wide and as long as the United States. 
Its course takes it all over the world, 
up and down the seas, across unknown 
continents, from the floor of the ocean 
to the crests of mountain ranges. It 
has marched the streets of Hong Kong, 
London, Leningrad, and Rome; it sits 
in the Senate, the Reichstag, the Houses 
of Lords, and the Dail Eireann; it stops 
at the Alhambra, the Parthenon, and 
the Tribune Tower, and spends as much 
time at the Yale Bowl as at the Colos- 
seum. Times Square, the Mall, the 
Champs Elysees, and Michigan Boule- 
vard receive the same attention as Main 
Street. It visits oil fields, rubber forests, 
sugar plantations, copper mines, and 
plains of wheat and cotton, tours fac- 
tories and laboratories, sails the New- 
foundland Banks, and flies across the 
poles. It sees the world through micro- 
scope and telescope. 


The best minds are its company; in- 
ventors, story-tellers, economists, poets, 
princes, artists, statesmen, and ex- 
plorers people the ranks. Real work- 
shops and studios are the entries to 
strange new galaxies. Under the guid- 
ance of imagination, The Scholastic 
parade marches even beyond the limits 
of time and space. Where things are 
interesting, there goes The Scholastic. 


The end of the parade is even better 
than the route. Those who march along 
the course feel their strength and vigor 
grow with every step. When they are 
through, they find themselves on a 
higher plane, with people of large hearts 
and large minds, where the air is flavored 
and the day full. The way to go there 
is to follow the parade. Get in line. 
The coupon below, filled out, entitles 
you to a seat on the bandwagon. 
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The New Vogue of Currier & Ives Prints 


WO newspaper menrecently stumbled over a door-stop 
in a stationery store owned by one Alphonse Koehler 
in Park Row, New York City. Upon examination 

the door-stop proved to be an old lithographer’s stone bearing 
an impression of Abraham Lincoln, and the imprint of Currier 
and Ives, famous “Print Makers to the People.” Investigation 
brought to light the fact that Alphonse Koehler was the son 
of Joseph Koehler, who back in 1909 bought for a song 269 
of the original stones used by Currier and Ives. Most of these 
stones Koehler sold to lithographers who scraped off the 
original impression so that theycould be usedoveragain. The 
twenty stones, therefore, unearthed in the cellar of the store 
by the newspaper men are probably the only original Currier 
and Ives stones now in existence. 


color experts.” The artists in most cases are unknown. 

Most of the Currier and Ives prints were made for the 
news value which they carried, and are therefore interesting 
as a faithful record of events. The costumes and backgrounds 
were done with a literal accuracy which not only gives them 
their quality of quaintress, but makes them valuable as a 
source of information about the times. 

In some respects Currier and Ives prints took the place of 
our Sunday supplements. They dealt with such subjects as 
the Mexican and Civil Wars, great conflagrations of the time, 
portraits of national heroes, western scenes, hunting scenes, 
horse races, and views of cities, especially New York. Many 
of them were cartoons or caricatures and as such are perhaps 

comparable to our comic strips. 





At a recent sale of Currier and 
Ives prints in New York, the aver- 
age price paid for one print was 
$100; the highest price for any sin- 
gle print was $1600. In the latter 
half of the last century the smallest 
and crudest of these prints were 
sold by Currier and Ives wholesale 
at $6.00 per hundred and peddled 
in pushcarts or over the counters 
of small shops for a few cents a 
piece. The larger and better ones 
went to a more exclusive clientele 
for $1.50 to $3.00 a piece. 

The prints were made by Currier 
and Ives in a small shop on Nassau 
Street on presses equipped only for 
black and white. The cheap ones 
were roughly colored by girls em- 
ployed for the purpose; the better 
ones, usually transcripts of paintings 
by competent artists of the time, 
were colored by hand by “water 
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Nathaniel Currier, the founder of 
the firm, after serving an apprentice- 
ship in Boston, opened his shop in 
New York in 1835 at the age of 
twenty-two. In 1850 James M. 
Ives became his partner. After 
Currier retired in 1880, Ives carried 
on the business with Currier’s sons. 
In 1901 the firm went out of busi- 
ness, probably on account of in- 
creasing competition from illus- 
trated newspapers and weekly 
sheets. 

Lithography as an art reached 
its climax in Paris during the 
reign of LouisPhilippe. Withthe 
introduction of the power press, 
lithography became less a mode 
of individual artistic expression. 
and took on the commercial as 
pect which probably reached its 
pinnacle in the prints of Currier 
and Ives. 
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Silver Circus 


By ALFRED EDGAR CoPpPARD 


ANS SIEBENHAAR, a street porter, is bask- 
H ing on his stool in a fine street of Vienna, for 

anybody to hire for any sort of job. He isa 
huge man with a bulbous hairless face that somehow 
recalls a sponge, and this sponge is surmounted by a 
flat peaked hat encircled by a white band bearing these 
words in red: Wiener Dienstmann. His voice, which 
we shall hear later on, is a vast terrifying voice, that 
seems to tear a rent in Space itself. At fifty years of 
age Hans is a conspicuous man. But, a street porter! 
Not a profitable way of life, yet it must serve, and must 
continue to serve. It is a hot July morn, tropical ; there 
are many noises, but no one speaks. The fruitstall 
women are silent and hidden, they have pinned news- 
papers around the edges of their big red umbrellas. It 
is stifling, languorous; one thinks ‘of lilac, of cool sea, 
of white balloons; the populace tears off its hat, fans 
itself desperately, sips ice in the cafés, and still perspires. 
The very street sounds are injurious to the mind. 

Just such a day it was as the day twelve months gone 
when Mitzi Siebenhaar, his wife, had run away with that 
Julius Damjancsics. Yes, please very much, she had left 
him. Hans took off his hat. After contemplating its 
interior as if it were a coffer of extraordinary mystery, 
he sighed huskily into it. How was it possible to under- 
stand such an accident! Smoothing his brown bald skull 
with the other hand he collected so much sweat upon 
his hairy freckled fingers that as he shook them the drops 
simply splashed upon the pavement. Young Mitzi! It 
was her youth, ah, God bless, she had the pull of him 
there, a whole fifteen years, fifteen years younger, youth 
as well as beauty, beauty as well as youth. At thirty- 
five she was as lovely as a girl, fitful and furious just 
like a girl, so he was only able to keep her for one little 
year; that is to say, keep her faithful, to himself. One 
little year! That is not long, but for a man of fifty it 
is so difficult, yes; but then Julius 


very deceitful. So. Well, it was pitiful to think of in 
such hot weather, there was nothing to be done, he had 
come back to Vienna. And now here he was brooding, 
here he was groaning; pitiful to think of. At last he 
said to himself: “Let us wipe our tears and forget that 
Christ died. Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto,” 
he murmured, for he was a good Catholic man, as 
Father Adolf of Stefans Dom could testify. 

“Porter!” cried a voice. 

Hans looked up quickly and put on his hat. 

“Sir,” said he. 

A big man, with a big important foreign face, and fat 
and flourishing appearance, and shiny black boots with 
gray cloth tops, stood as it were examining the porter. 
Although the boots were fastened on with what appeared 
to be pearl buttons, they were rather uncared for, but 
to offset this a large gold watch-chain was lavishly dis- 
played, with jewelled tiepin and studs. The man’s fists 
were in his trousers’ pockets; he twirled a long thin 
cigar between his rich red lips. Immense and significant, 
he might have been a Turk or a Tartar, but he was 
neither ; he was the boss of a Roumanian Circus. 

“Come with me, I want you,” and the huge Hans 
followed the circus man to a bie:-garten where was 
waiting another man who might have been a Tartar or a 
Turk. He called him Peter, he was certainly his brother, 
and Peter called him Franz. 
drank together. 

“Tell me, Hans Siebenhaar,” said Franz, “you are a 
strong man?” i 

“Yes, | am a strong man, that is so.” 

“You have a good voice ?” 

“Please. ” Hans paused. 
much.” 

“Ah! No, no, no. You have a strong voice to speak, 
to shout, you can make great sounds with your voice?” 
“Oh, aye,” Hans agreed, “I 


All three sat down and 
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Damjancsics was just as old. And 


have a strong voice, that is so, very 
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she had gone off with him! 

What could she see in Julius 
Damjancsics? How was it pos- 
sible to understand such an acci- 
dent? They had all been friends 
together, and Julius could play the 
mandolin, but Hans could pound 
him into dust. What could she 
see in Julius Damjancsics? He 
could crush him in one fist, just 
like a gherkin. If he had caught 
them—but that was difficult. Bel- 


grade he had gone to, for Julius 
Damjancsics was a Serbian, and 
Buda-Pesth he had gone to, for 
Mitzi was a Hungarian, but this 
Julius was a wandering fellow and 


Do You Remember 
Tonio, the pathetic clown in “Pagliacci,” 
who turns the make-believe of the stage 
play by a company of strolling actors into 
real-life tragedy? Just such another is 
Hans Siebenhaar, the simple-minded 
Viennese street-porter, who allowed him- 
self to be sewed up in a tiger-skin, and 
discovered that the lion he was to fight 
was—but read it yourself! A. E. Cop- 
pard, the author, though comparatively 
little known in America, is one of the 
most brilliant English masters of the 
short story (see the article on page 5). 
This tale, which appeared in a volume of 
the same name (Knopf, 1928), and also 
in the anthology entitled “Georgian 
Stories,” is here reprinted by permission 

of A. D. Peter, London. 





strong, I can make a noise.” And 
there and then he accorded them a 
succession of hearty bellows in 
testimony. There was only one 
other occupant of the bier-garten, 
a man with an Emperor Franz- 
Josef sort of face and white 
whiskers like the wings of an eas: 
chair, who sat smoking a china 
pipe under an acacia tree. And he 
seemed to be deaf, for he did not 
take the slightest notice of the 
appalling outcry. Two waiters 
rushed with alarm into the garden, 
but Franz waved them away. _ 

“Good,” said Franz reflectively. 
“Listen now.” And sitting there 
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between the brothers, Hans heard them propound to him 
a scheme that smote him with amazement and bereft 
him of sympathy ; it filled him indeed with any and every 
emotion but that of satisfaction. They wanted him, in 
brief, to become a tiger. 

“No.” Hans was indignant, and he was contemptu- 
ous. “I do not understand, but I do not do this.” 

Not at once—they cried—not today. No, no. Plenty 
of time, a week’s time in fact. And they would instruct 
him in the art of impersonating a tiger, they would re- 
hearse him, and for a single performance, one night only, 
they would give him two hundred Austrian shillings. 
Peter the Turk declared it was far too much money. 
Franz the Tartar invoked his God. 

There is more in this—thought Hans—than meets my 
ears; I have to beware of something. Aloud he in- 
quired: “Two hundred shillings?” 

“Two hundred,” said Peter. 

“Shillings,” echoed Franz, scratching the table with a 
wooden toothpick. 

“And, please very much, I am to do?” 

They told him what he was to do. He was to be sewn 
up in the skin of a tiger; he was to enact the part of a 
tiger in their menagerie; he was to receive two hundred 
shillings. Very, very simple for a strong man. Hans 
Siebenhaar was to be sewn up in tiger’s hide for two 
hundred shillings; he was to prance and fight and hid- 
eously roar in the best way he knew so that the hearts of 
the audience be rocked within them and fly into their 
throats—and the two hundred shillings was his. It was 
his voice, it was because of his great bellowing tigerish 
voice that they had come to him. Such a voice was 
worth some riches to them, and so they were going to 
pay two hundred shillings for his services. 

“Two hundred shillings?” murmured Hans. 

“Two hundred,” said Peter, and Franz said, “Two 
hundred.” 

It is not—thought Hans—to be sneezed at, but there is 
more in this than strikes my hearing; I must be wary. 

“Why do you not have,” he asked them, “a real tiger ?” 

“But we had!” they both cried. 

“And now he is dead,” said Peter. 

“But now he is dead,” repeated his brother. 
had paws like a hassock.” 

“And the ferocity!” 

“Beautiful,” said Peter. “He died of grief.” 

“No, no, no,” objected Franz. “I would not say that 
of this tiger.” 

“But yes,” affirmed Peter. 
and lately I married again.” 

“The heart was broken, yes, perhaps,” Franz admitted. 

“His voice died away like a little whistle.” There was 
sorrow in Peter’s eyes. “No fury.” 

“Two hundred shillings,” said Franz. 

“Brr-o-0-0-0-owh!”” Hans suddenly roared, and skip- 
ping up he began capering and pawing madly about the 
garden. 

“Ookah, pookah, boddle, oddle, moddle, miowh!” he 
roared. 

The deaf old gentleman with the Franz-Josef whisk- 
ers gently laid his china pipe on the table before him; 
he neither observed nor heeded Hans, he only put his 
fingers into his mouth and extracted his false teeth. 
These he calmly examined, as if they were a foreign 
substance he had never noticed before and was wonder- 
ing how it came to be there. Hans began crashing over 


“Ah, he 


“Of grief. 


He loved me, 
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the tables and chairs; waiters rushed into the garden 
and, flinging themselves upon the perspiring maniac, 
rolled him over into a corner. 

“That is good!” cried Franz, “very good.” 

“Absolutely,” Peter said, “absolutely.” 

Three waiters clung to Hans Siebenhaar with the clear 
intention of throttling him. 

“Enough!” shouted Franz. “Let him go,” and with 
his powerful hands he dragged two of the waiters from 
the prostrate body of Hans as you would drawetwo pins 
from a pin-cushion, and likewise did Peter do with the 
other waiter. 

“Tt is all right,” said Franz, and Peter said it was 
quite all right. They gave the waiters a few coins and 
soothed them. In the meantime Hans had resumed his 
seat, and the deaf old gentleman was replacing his teeth. 

To Hans the brothers said: “Listen,” and Hans lis- 
tened. Their circus-menagerie was now on view in 
The Prater, and at the festival next week they had con- 
templated to stage a novel performance, nothing less than 
a combat between a lion and a tiger—oh, good business! 
—but just at this critical moment what does their tiger 
do? 

“It dies,” suggested Hans. 

“Dies,” agreed Franz. “It dies. So now!” 

“Yes, now?” Hans said, and nodded. 

“You must be our tiger, that is the simple fact of 
the business. You have the voice of a tiger, and the 


character. You will get two hundred shillings. Hooray! 
It is like lapping honey, yes.” 

“But what is this?” cried Hans. “To fight a lion!” 
“It is more friendly and harm- 


“Pooh,” said Peter. 
less than any kitten.” 
“No,” said Hans. “No.” 

“Yes,” said Franz. “Yes. 
tell you.” 

“No!” shouted Hans. 

“It has no teeth.” 

“Not I,” cried the intended victim. 

“It has been in our family for a hundred years.” 

“Never,” declared Hans with absolute finality, and he 
got up as if to go. But the brothers seized each an arm 
and held him down in his chair. 

“Have no fear, Mr. Siebenhaar ; it will love you. Two 
hundred and fifty shillings!” 

“No, I will not; ha!” 

“Mr. Siebenhaar, we can guarantee you. 
dred shillings,” said Peter. 

“And fifty,” added Franz. 

“Three hundred and fifty!” repeated Hans. “So? 
But what? I cannot fight a lion. No. No. I am not 
a woman, I have my courage, but what is three hundred 
and fifty shillings for my life’s blood and bones?” In 
short, a lion was not the kind of thing Mr. Siebenhaar 
was in the habit of fighting. 

“Ach! Your blood and bones will be as safe as they 
are in your trousers. You have not to fight this 
See: Saat 

“No, I will not, ha!” 

- . you have only to play with it. This lion does 
not fight, Mr. Siebenhaar, it will not, it cannot.” 

“Why so?” 

“It is too meek, it is like a lamb in a meadow that cries 
Baa. You have only to prance about before it and roar 
and roar, to make a noise and a fuss. It will cringe be- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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“Life’s Little Ironies” Interest ew 


By Linpa HENLY 


brella on a cloudy day so that it won’t rain be- 

lieves in the irony of fate. He is sure that life 
will play him the unexpected trick every time. The boy 
who feels certain that the one day of the term on which 
he hasn’t prepared his Vergil will be the very day he is 
called upon to translate it has less faith in the law of 
chance than in the mockery of circumstance. 

Although “‘life’s little ironies” are common enough 
with us all, not many of us find life so consistently iron- 
ical as A. E. Coppard represents it in his stories. Sup- 
pose it does rain the very day we leave our umbrella 
at home, or suppose we do fail in that Vergil recitation ; 
after all, life goes on much the 
same and things balance up in the 
long run. For Coppard, however, 
circumstance plays a key part on 
the human stage. It is more than 
a bag of tricks. It takes the rdle 
of a kind of sardonic Puck who 
challenges the dignity of men’s 
souls by playing monstrous jokes 
on them. It is a creature with a 
malicious impulse to egg men on to 
build up illusions about themselves 
and each other, so that later it may 
have all the more satisfaction in 
stripping them bare of these same 
illusions. Heroes or cowards, mar- 
tyrs or wretches, Coppard’s char- 
acters wear this or that mask until 
some unforeseen stroke of fate, 
some circumstance lays bear the 
real countenance beneath the mask. 

There is a view of human na- 
ture, common to much of the 
literature of our time, which holds 
that beneath the surface of consciousness there lie, dor- 
mant or repressed, certain instincts and impulses which 
tremendously affect people’s motives and acts. A. E. 
Coppard’s stories may usually be read as an interpreta- 
tion of this view. 

Hans Siebenhaar, fifty-five, porter, married to beau- 
tiful Mitzi fifteen years younger, going on excursions 
to the Wienerwald, climbing mountains, gulping lager in 
the Biergarten, watching the fireworks in the Prater, 
this Hans Siebenhaar seems civilized and gentle enough 
for all his tremendous voice and his great physical 
strength. Even later, basking in the Vienna sunshine 
after Mitzi has left him, as we see him when the story 
opens, he seems to have himself well in hand, although 
an ear to the ground could detect the rumble of fate 
when he reflects that, for all Julius’s mandolin playing, 
he could grind him to dust, could crush him in one fist 
like a gherkin. 

It is not, however, until by some trick of circum- 
stance, he finds himself face to face with Julius, this 
traitor, this thief who stole his Mitzi, his mate, his 
happiness, that he really finds himself out. And then 
by a freak of destiny (a fine stroke of Coppard’s pecu- 
liar genius for the sort of thing), by a kind of double 


T man who walks out of his house with an um- 


A. E. Coprparp 


irony, in the moment of trial he finds himself in a tiger 
skin. It becomes in that instant his real skin, for inside 
it is a creature, a Hans Siebenhaar who is less the civil- 
ized man we knew before, than this beast of the jungle 
out for its prey. At the moment of stripping poor Hans 
of his habitual mask, Puck, with a grin, tosses him 
another more truly his own. 

You will see from this that Coppard does not use the 
device of the unforeseen circumstance, of the one chance 
in a hundred, as a mere trick to give the readers the 
“kick” of the surprise ending, but rather as the su- 
preme test of the mettle of a man’s soul. If you go on 
reading Coppard’s stories you will see that he submits 
all sorts of people from all condi- 
tions of life to this test, and that 
they react in many ways depend- 
ing upon the factors which have 
gone into making them what they 
are. You will find, moreover, that 
although Coppard is alive to what 
is heroic in human nature, he is 
never unaware of its capacity for 
being ridiculous. His characters 
meet the test to which fate sub- 
jects them, sometimes with dignity 
and courage, but more often 
armed only with pathetic vanities, 
silly illusions, comic ineffectual- 
ness, or childish dependence upon 
each other. It is for this reason 
that his situations generally have 
the quality of the absurd or the 
grotesque. One of his stories— 
“Fine Feathers”—depicts a coun- 
try clerk working in a brewery, 
obsessed with the desire to own 
and to wear a full-dress suit. After 
many years of saving, and then many years of waiting 
for an occasion equal to the suit, it finally presents itself 
in the form of a request from the squire’s daughter to 
act as waiter at one of her parties. The tragic-comic 
quality in this situation is highly typical of Coppard. 

Very little has been published about A. E. Coppard’s 
life. He was born at Folkestone, England, January 4, 
1878. What little schooling he received was at the 
Lewes Road Board School, Brighton, from which he 
was removed at an early age on account of illness. Later 
he became something of a professional athlete, taking 
prizes, he tells us, “in sprinting, long-distance walking, 
swimming, boxing, football, billiards, and marriage 
thrown in.” For twenty years he was an engineer's 
clerk in Brighton. He did not begin to write until 1912. 
His first volume of collected stories, Adam and Eve and 
Pinch Me, was the first book to be published by the 
Golden Cockerel Press, a communal work-shop in which 
Coppard shared in the actual labor of printing. Besides 
several other volumes of short stories, he has published 
four short volumes of poetry. All of Coppard’s work 
bears the stamp of a person who has met life with few 
ready-made notions about it, and whose ideas about life 
are derived from experience. 
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Cover of “Die Gartenlaube”, the “Ladies’ 
Home Journal” of Germany. 


S PRINTING was invented in Ger- 
many, and more books are pro- 
cuced there every year than anywhere 
else, one would expect the periodical 
press to be both prolific and progres- 
sive. Judged by American standards, 
it is far behind. But it has other quali- 
ties that we lack. It makes up in ac- 
curacy for want of enterprise. It is 
respectable rather than sensational. It 
is not as bulky, but more solid. It may 
be stodgy, but it isn’t frothy. 

Before considering the big German 
dailies, it is worth while to look at the 
illustrated literary magazines. These 
are the most artistic and beautiful in 
the world, both in typography and color 
printing. Besides Velhagen & Klasing 
and Westermann’s Monatshefte, there is 
the weekly Gartenlaube, without which 
no middleclass home is complete. The 
popular lady novelists, Marlitt and 
Werner, wrote their sentimental thrill- 
ers for the Gartenlaube. Ludwig 
Buechner’s free-thinking Force and 
Matter also was written for this jour- 
nal—but never published. 

About 7000 periodicals of all kinds 
in German appear within the bound- 
aries of the Reich. If one were asked 
to name the Big Four of German jour- 
nalism, it would include one paper from 
each of Germany’s four corners: The 
Berliner Tageblatt, the Koelnische 
Zeitung, the Muenchner Neueste Nach- 
richten, and the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

Nowadays the press is molested but 
little by the government. Since the 
time when Frederick the Great gave 
orders “not to make trouble for the 
Gazettes,” liberty of printing has been 
the rule. At times, under Napoleon and 
Metternich, this rule was transgressed; 
men like Karl Marx and Heinrich 
Heine went into exile because of the 
censor. But today the party press is 
bitterly abusive; the billingsgate of an 
American political campaign is on tap 
all the year round. 
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The Newspapers of Germany 


By GEORGE SEIBEL 


Political and religious lines of cleav- 
age are much more definite and deep 
than anywhere in America. The oppo- 
sition is always composed of fools and 
knaves. The German wants his journal 
to be partisan, and to supply him with 
reasons and arguments for being so 
himself. If he is Catholic, he wants a 
Centrist paper; if he is Communist he 
wants his Rote Fahne (Red Flag). 
Nothing independent, neutral, or luke- 
warm will assuage his craving for moral 
stimulants and red-hot propaganda. 

But the German editor, while defi- 
cient in judicial calm, is intent upon*the 
historic value of his material rather 
than its human interest. Trivialities 
and social gossip cause him to tilt up 
his classic nose. He could never com- 
prehend why American newspapers 
waste so much space on duckpin scores, 
bridal trousseaux, and the inconsequen- 
tial doings of insignificant nobodies. 

In fact, the German editor is very 
much addicted to the suppression of un- 
distinguished names. Unless a person 
is really well-known, he cannot achieve 
fame by forging a check. “The rash 
youth who fired the Ephesian dome” 
would find his exploit passed over brief- 
ly with the note that “A. B., a stran- 
ger in town, was put under arrest for 
having a box of matches in his posses- 
sion. The young person is suspected of 
having caused the conflagration.” 

Far more important than the news 


ing. The German professors, a num- 
erous and learned tribe, shine in these 
colums. 

In circulation the German papers do 
not approximate the big American 
dailies. The Berlin Morgen-Zeitung 
once boasted of 150,000 as if that were 
prodigious and unprecedented. It may 
now reach 250,000. The Frankfurter 
Journal, founded 1615, the oldest news- 
paper in Germany, probably never 
reached 100,000. Famous journals like 
the Vossische Zeitung have only limited 
circles, 

Circulations being thus circumscribed, 
advertising also is limited. The space 
used and the sums paid for American 
newspaper advertising would stagger 
German merchants and publishers. 

But some aspects of advertising have 
been developed in a way that would 
strike us as humorous. The matri- 
monial want column is one of these. 
Here a young man or young woman 
will unblushingly advertise for the sort 
of life-partner desired, perhaps telling 
who is his favorite poet or composer, 
but never forgetting how much money 
the other partner is expected to bring 
into the firm. 

Abbreviation, to save space and re- 
duce cost, is carried to an extreme in 
such advertisements that would stir the 
admiration of a-thrifty Scot, but often 
makes the ad unintelligible. Lottery ad- 
vertisements, often by churches, are an- 





is the peculiar institution 





SONNTAGS-AUSGABE (WOCH ENBLATT) 








known as “Unter dem 
Strich.” That means 
“Under the Line,” and 











refers to a printer’s rule 
running across the page 
near the bottom. Under 
that line the “feuilleton” 
is run, which includes 
novels, short _ stories, 
travel sketches, poetry, 
etc., like an American 
magazine. 

The editor of the 
“feuilleton” pays particu- 
lar attention to anniver- 
saries and centenaries. 
Last year, the two hun- 
dredth since Lessing was 
born, produced a flood of 
essays, biographical and 
critical, about the author 
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other peculiarity. Sometimes they ap- 
pear in suggestive juxtaposition with 
“Engagements and Marriages.” 

General advertising is not resorted to 
on our lavish scale. One reason for 
this is that the average German hasn’t 
as much loose cash as the average 
American. He resists “sales pressure” 
much more effectively. And he gener- 
ally buys the newspaper for its politi- 
cal and critical contents, not for its 
news of bargain sales and remnant 
counters. 

So the German journals are chiefly 
journals of opinion, not news. They 
are not much addicted to the frivolity of 
pictures. Our comic strips are merely 
beginning to be tried, although the 
drawings of Wilhelm Busch, one of the 
world’s greatest humorists, probably 
furnished the germ of all our “funnies.” 
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In short, there are two fundamental 
differences between the American news- 
paper and the German—in volume and 








NEWSPAPERS OF OTHER LANDS 
Cy" upon a time The Scholastic 


published a fascinating and inform- 
ative article upon the newspapers of 
Japan. It was so well received that we 
lan to publish similar articles on the 
journalism of other great nations, when 
we can secure such excellent first-hand 
accounts as this on Germany. Mr. 
George Seibel is an American newspaper- 
man of long experience who spends most 
of his summer vacations in the land of his 
forefathers. He has been editor of the 
Volksblatt und Freiheits Freund and is 
now literary and dramatic critic of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. He is also 
national president of the American Jur- 
nerbund and a leading authority on 
Teutonic culture. 
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““MASTHEADS” OF TWO OF THE “BIG Four” 


density. The American journal is much 
bigger; the German much solider. The 
American journalist tries to startle and 
stir his readers, also to amuse them; 
while his German colleague aims to 
impress them by the weight and bulk 
of his information and the force of his 
logic. Your German editor is usually 
dignified with a degree of Doctor. 

Yet there have been few great Ger- 
man journalists. Many great men have 
been drawn into journalism—even 
Schiller was an editor for a short time 
—but they were not really journalists. 
Well-known figures) like Maximilian 
Harden have had less actual influence 
than men like Arthur Brisbane. In the 
land where printing was _ invented, 
where books are like the leaves in 
Vallombrosa, the daily press is not the 
power that it is either in England or 
in America. 








S WE rode up from Washington 

together some years ago, a man 
who was a personal friend of Woodrow 
Wilson talked to me about him. 

“One thing that always impressed 
me,” he said, “was the wonderful pre- 
cision of his speech. His mind seemed 
to reach out and grasp the needed word 
with unfaltering accuracy. I have never 
known him to hesitate for a word, or to 
employ one that required the slightest 
modification or explanation.” 

“I once asked him to what he attri- 
buted this power. He answered that it 
was due to the early training of his 
father. 

“*My father never allowed any mem- 
ber of his household to use an incor- 
rect expression,’ said Mr. Wilson. ‘Any 
slip on the part of one of the children 
was at once corrected; any unfamiliar 
word was immediately explained; each 
of us was encouraged to find a use for 
it in our conversation so as to fix it in 
our memories.’ ” 

As we stepped off the train and 
walked through the station, we passed 
a group of smartly dressed young 


womer Their conversation, as we 
caugh it, was somewhat after this 
fashio 

“N: = re-eally ?” 


“Si e! I thought I'd die.” 





By Bruce BARTON 


“You don’t mean it! Not re-eally?” 

“Sure, I tell you. I thought I’d die.” 

We did not need to hear more. They 
had advertised their mental equipment 
and condition to us. Their sparsely 
settled minds were spread before us; we 
read them like a map. 

An unjust prejudice has grown up in 
the world against the man who talks 
well, and in favor of the wise-looking 
individual who sits stolid, saying noth- 
ing. My observation is that, generally 
speaking, poverty of speech is the out- 
ward evidence of poverty of mind. The 
man whose communication is confined 
to half a dozen worn expressions has 
a mind that is not working. It is mere- 
ly sliding along in well oiled grooves. 
A mind reaching out along new paths 
of thought will of necessity find new 
language with which to clothe that 
thought. 

There is a certain New York business 
man who makes it a rule to ask every 
applicant for a position: “Can you 
write well?” 

A strange question, one would think, 
to put to a prospective elevator boy. 
Yet the business man has a reason for 
it. 

“No man can write clearly,” he says, 
“who does not think clearly. I want 


to see a man’s mind at work before | 
give him a place in my organization.” 

A mastery of clear-cut English is pos- 
sible to anybody. One way to acquire 
it is by reading aloud. Select an author 
worth reading, and keep your mind 
fixed not merely on the meaning of the 
words, but on the words themselves. 
Another good exercise is the one Ben- 
jamin Franklin used. He would read 
a page from some Englisk classic, an 
then, putting away the book, seek to re- 
produce it in writing. By comparing 
his version with the original he learned 
wherein he could improve. 

Emerson said that Montaigne’s words 
had so much vitality that if one were 
to cut them they would bleed. 

Daniel Webster used to study the dic- 
tionary as other men study the financial 
page. It paid him: it will pay you. 

For good or ill, your conversation is 
your advertisement. Every time you 
open your mouth you let men look into 
your mind. 

Do they see it well clothed, neat, 
businesslike ? 

Or is it slouching along in shoes run 
down at the heel, with soiled linen and 
frazzled trousers, shabbily seeking to 
avoid real work? 


Copyright, by the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
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THE SCHOLASTIC BOOK PAGE 


Conducted by May Lamberton Becker 








The Letter Contest 


(In place of the usual correspondence column 
nswering questions this Book Page is given over 
to the results of Mrs. Becker's prize contest 
for lists of ten best-liked books, announced in 
her column for January 18. Tabloid book 
teviews are also omitted for lack of space. Book 
letters should be addressed to Mrs. May Lam- 
berton Becker, Book Editor, The Scholastic, 
114 Morningside Drive, New York City.) 


AVING at last read all the letters, 

I am ready to report on the Great 
Book Inquiry. First let us get the awards 
off our minds. Not that you seemed to 
care much about them, however, for your 
letters all sounded as if you were glad to 
get the chance to write to someone who 
liked to read as well as you do, and did not 
greatly care whether you got your names 
in the paper for doing it. 

Betty Lincoln Litch, Whitman, Mass., 
sent ten fine titles and told me not only 
why she liked each of them, but when; for 
instance “Tish, when I need an excuse to 
laugh heartily, internally and externally,” 
was one entry. Lois Jane Bryant, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, liked Parnassus on Wheels, 
“best among those I have read up to 
the present,” something I shall tell Chris- 
topher Morley as soon as I see him, 
for he is one of my co-editors on the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Silas 
Ortiz, Lares, Porto Rico, is the third, for 
he wrote me a letter that he himself called 
“wandering” but that was just what I 
wanted, telling me almost as much about 
what he hated as what he loved in litera- 
ture. By the way, after he had told me 
about Popular Mechanics, Beau Geste, and 
others, he went on, “I recreate a lot read- 
ing Shakespeare, Scott and Tennyson; 
most people don’t like Coleridge, but I do 
admire the music of his beautiful poetry.” 
I think Shakespeare would be glad to hear 
that with so many young people working 
over him, there are some that like to read 
him for fun. 

I tried to keep myself sternly to three 
“prize-winners,” for with so many good 
letters, if I let myself run over, I knew I 
would never know where to stop. But I 
had to send a book to Vincent Anderson, 
Seattle, Washington, even though he told 
me that he “wasn’t after one of your books, 
much as books mean to me,” and wanted 
only to give me some advice on how to 
bridge the gap between the non-thinking 
stage and the thinking one.” It was advice 
for which I am especially grateful, for it 
came out of his experience when he was 
forced to take a two years’ rest in bed, 
but the reason why I am sending him my 
own new book, Books as Windows, is that 
he gave me a beautiful phrase to use in- 
stead of “the teens,” which always sounded 
rather condescending to me, with a taste 
like “deah children.” He calls it “the 
grasping stage.” Ask yourself if that is 
not what this time of life is and should be; 
grasping at everything, trying if this or 
that will hold, and letting go if it doesn’t. 
“Some people are shocked at what I read,” 
said one girl, who sent in a fine and 
unusual list. “They needn't be. I’m 


just investigating, just as almost every 
week I use a different soap or cream to 
see if it lives up to the advertisements (al- 
ways disappointing). When my father 
tries to explain advanced algebra to me I 
will never accept his statements till he 
proves them. So it is with books I read.” 

Now for some statistics. When I told 
Mr. Gould that I would ask you what you 
really liked to read, he said there would 
be a good many letters; after he read my 
article he thought there might be as many 
as three hundred. Did you notice that we 
put the call for letters away at the end, on 
a page you had to turn over to reach, and 
without any box around it to mark it off? 
That was because we didn’t want to coax 
you; we thought you would find it and 
write if you were really interested. Well, 
there were 716 letters, without counting 
those that asked for special books and 
were meant for the correspondence column. 





THE AWARDS 
For the best letters giving lists 
of ten books you like best, Mrs. 
Becker has awarded four prizes 
consisting of copies of one of her 
own books. The winners follow: 
1. Betty Lincoln Litch, Whitman, 
Massachusetts. 
2. Lois Jane Bryant, 
Indiana. 
3. Silas Ortiz, Lares, Porto Rico. 
4. Vincent Anderson, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Lafayette, 











They came from everywhere. When I made 
the final count I arranged them in piles 
by states, and as only the floor would hold 
them I laid them down as they would come 
on the map, to make the arrangement 
easier. You should have seen that floor; 
it looked like a picture-puzzle map of the 
U. S. A. Whenever I thought a state was 
not coming in, the postman would say, 
“Here’s one from Vermont,” or “You got 
one from North Carolina this time”—for 
they were all interested. The largest num- 
ber came from Michigan and the next 
largest from Wisconsin, largely due to the 
public spirit of the English classes at Osh- 
kosh and Escanaba, who came forward in 
a body and wrote me charming detters. But 
there were almost as many from Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, New York State, Illinois, 
California—these were especially useful to 
me, for so many came from farms or small 
towns far from bookshops—South Dakota, 
Minnesota, West Virginia and Washington, 
D. C. They came from Missouri, Indiana, 
Texas, Virginia, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Montana, Nebraska, 
Porto Rico, Wyoming, Vermont, North 
Carolina, Colorado, and the state of Wash- 
ington. There were even a few from read- 
ers so excited that they left off their ad- 
dresses altogether so that their letters ar- 
rived like the dog on the train who “had 
et his tag.” 


Without going into figures or even nam- 
ing titles—indeed you named so many that 
I have not yet been able to discover just 
which book has had the most votes, and 
will have to wait till I can get more time 
to tell you—there is no doubt that “ad- 
venture and romance” is the most popular 
subject. I count the two together because 
it is often hard to tell where one begins 
and the other leaves off. Mystery and de- 
tective stories are greatly in favor. It 
looks to me as if Zane Grey were the most 
popular author, but S. S. Van Dine is 
crowding him. You like a good many 
books I did not realize were still so popu- 
lar: Ramona, Ben Hur, Janice Meredith, 
When Knighthood Was in Flower, and 
some books I read when I was your age, 
only then they were that year’s books. I 
must see if I can discover just why the 
novels of the nineties keep such a hold on 
American readers; that is only one of 
many things you have set me to thinking 
about. You like stories of college and 
boarding-school life even better than those 
about high-schools; I wonder if that is 
not because you are living ahead just as 
one looks ahead, and wondering what life 
is like around the next bend in the road? 

You have many favorites that are not 
novels. One girl sent me a quite common- 
place list of fiction and suddenly surprised 
me with “In other moods I greatly enjoy 
a book on modern science, The Romance 
of Reality, by Beverley Clark (Macmil- 
lan).” She found books on modern science 
thrilling. Indeed they are, and that is one 
I recommend in my Books as Windows, 
and you may be amused to learn that I 
recommend it to middle-aged people whose 
mental waistline is beginning to thicken 
for lack of exercise. This girl has sense 
enough to begin exercising early, for this 
book is not what some people would call 
“easy reading”; it makes your mind jump 
to keep up with it. 

Biography comes next in favor to novels, 
and from farms and villages often came 
a cry for books of travel. Richard Halli- 
burton was highly popular because he 
brought out the romance of travel and so 
filled two wants. I wish there had been 
more calls for poetry; some of the best 
letters favored it, but in general I think 
you have not yet discovered how to enjoy 
it out of school. And these letters told 
what you like to read out of school; you 
were amazingly frank about that. A few 
of you even told me that you would rather 
do almost anything else than read. But 
when a boy who says he would far rather 
fish, goes on to tell me what books he has 
read and how he came to make an ex- 
ception in their favor, that list is bound to 
be valuable to me. 

One girl—I won't give you her name, 
for she might not like it—said: “After 
reading your page in The Scholastic I am 
really beginning to feel sorry for myself. 
I have often wished that I could enjoy 
books as some people do, but it seems as if 


(Continued on page 11) 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 
Edited by KATHLEEN ROBERTSON 








Recommended 


THE MARRIAGE PLAY- 
GROUND (Paramount) 
A rather charming picture, with Mary 
Brian and Frederick Marsh, made from 
Edith Wharton’s novel The Children. 


PUTTIN’ ON THE'RITZ 
(United Artists) 
Harry Richman and Joan Bennett in a 
fairly consistently amusing backstage 
icture. A terrible plot but you don’t 
ve to pay much attention to it. 


THE VAGABOND KING (Para- 
mount) 
An all technicolor production of the 
stage operetta of the same name. Very 
good, even though colored pictures are 
still too blurred. With mnis King 
and Jeanette Macdonald. 


LITTLE JOHNNY JONES) First 
National) 
Eddie Buzzell as the straight jockey, 


makes an amusing picture of his strug- 
gles to win success and the girl. 


THE LONE STAR RANGER 
(Fox) 

George O’Brien and Walter 
make of this one of the best western 
talkies seen to date. Sue Carol is 
badly miscast in her small role. 


Huston 











The Rogue Song 


(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

The month’s showing of pictures is 
pretty disappointing. The Rogue Song is 
no exception. Although Metro-Goldwyn 
went to the trouble and expense of secur- 
ing America’s leading baritone for the pic- 
ture, the plot was evidently selected by 
zn especially dull office boy. It is that old 
one, worn threadbare by hundreds of old- 
fashioned operettas—gypsies, bandits, and 


Catherine Dale 
Owen is the 
charming heroine 
who plays oppo- 
site Lawrence 
Tibbett in “The 
Rogue Song.” 


abducted Russian 
princesses, Law- 
rence Tibbett, fa- 
mous Metropoli- 
tan Opera star, 
does as well by 
the creaking me- 
chanisms of the 
plot as anyone 
could, and Cath- 
erine Dale Owen 
is a _ charming 
heroine. Tibbett’s 
voice is tremen- 
dous and_ the 
sound apparatus 
is kind to it. For 
this reason, you 
will probably want to see the picture. 


The Green Goddess 
(Warner Brothers) 

This play is the single outstanding one 
of the month. In it Mr. George Arliss 
plays again his old stage success, and plays 
it as he used to on the stage, as an old- 
fashioned thriller. It is immensely enter- 
taining, with its moments of horror, its 
pervading tone of whimsical humor, even 


Lawrence Tibbett, surrounded by his Cossack. cronies, in the hero réle of 
“The Rogue Song.” 


through threats of torture and death, and 
its Oriental splendor and mystery. 

Mr. Arliss, of course, is the whole pic- 
ture. If you had the good fortune to see 
the stage play you will remember him as 
the rajah of a little kingdom in the Hima- 
layas, a rajah whose duties included those 
of high priest to the Green Goddess. The 
English beyond the mountains have threat- 
ened death to three of the rajah’s subjects 
and at that moment three stranded Eng- 
lish travellers arrive and ask his hospital- 
ity. The deity to whom the rajah is high 
priest is a goddess of vengeance. A life 
must pay for a life. The arrival of the 
travellers is most opportune, because they 
must pay for the lives of the three wor- 
shippers whom the English have threat 
ened. The cultivated and civilized rajah 
regrets the necessity but must obey it. 
He sees the absurdity of the situation but 
cannot help himself. 

It is a never-ending joy to watch the 
work of Mr. Arliss. Such a_ beautiful, 
supple voice, such finely tempered humor, 
such sheer acting virtuosity, are seldom 
encountered in this slap-dash era. 


Not So Dumb 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

Marion Davies will undoubtedly amuse 
you in this picture, taken from the stage 
play called Dulcy. It is the story of the 
tactless young lady who invited an unholy 
assortment of week-end guests, the guest 
of honor being the cantankerous old gen- 
tleman whom her fiancé hopes to impress 
in a business way. Dulcy, always trying to 
help things along, manages to infuriate 
everyone, in particular the old gentleman. 
Of course, as it is a farce, everything turns 
out right in the end. Miss Davies enters 
easily into the spirit of the occasion. 
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Greek Interpretations of 
the World: Religion 


[No. XIV in ‘‘The Glory That 
Was Greece’ Series | 
By 


WALTER R. AGARD 


Professor of Greek, Experimental College, 
University of Wisconsin 


Dear Pan and all ye other gods who 
frequent this place, grant that I may be 
beautiful in the inner sow, and mav what 
I have be in harmony with what I am. 
May I reckon the wise man to be wealthy, 
and may I have such possessions as only 
the temperate may bear away.—A Prayer 
of Socrates. 


S WE have watched the Athenians 
in their daily life we cannot fail 
to have observed how large a place re- 
ligion had in their experience. Even 
their theatre and their athletic games 
were connected with religious festivals; 
their chief buildings were temples to 
the gods; their most famous sculpture 
was dedicated to their divinities. It is 
not to be wondered at that St. Paul, 
addressing the men of Athens from the 
Areopagus, declared that he found them 
in some ways “too religious.” The 
belief that this world is controlled by 
powers greater than we are was their 
deep-seated and hardly questioned con- 
viction. 
Yet to us it seems at first sight a 
strange religion, with its scores of 








This relief from an altar, portrays ; 
a Greek matron sacrificing to Greek belief. But 
the gods in her home. 


great and lesser gods, its lack of any 
sacred book or powerful priests, its 
richly imaginative mythology, its dis- 
regard of dogma and ethical precepts. 
The gods, to most Greeks, were not 
distinguished by their moral greatness, 
but merely by their superhuman power, 
beauty and immortality. They could 
control the affairs of men, so they were 
to be treated with deference and re- 
spect; but they were far from myste- 
rious and awe-inspiring powers._ They 
had not created this world, but had se- 
cured mastery of it, as men to some ex- 
tent have, by their intelligence and 
force of will; hence they could be ap- 
proached like men on a common-sense 
basis, and responded to the affection 
and devotion of their worshippers as 
far as they were able. For they were 
not omnipotent; they often disagreed 
among themselves as to what should 
justly be done, and all of them were 
constrained by a force greater than 
they—the power of Necessity, which ul- 
timately controls the world. 

Such is a brief 
summary of 


no creed was re- 
quired of any 
worshipper. Rit- 
ual rather than 
dogma was at the 
heart of Greek 
religion. Every 
citizen expected 
to offer sacrifices 
to the friendly 
gods of his farm 
and his home, 
who watched 
over his crops 
and his family; 
to tricky Hermes 
if he engaged in 
trade; to Posei- 
don when he 
went on a sea 
voyage. Before 
battle an Athen- 
ian prayed to 
Athena Proma- 
chos, the defend- 
er of the city, 
who was also, as 
Athena  Parthe- 


(Photo by 
Alinari) 
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Tue LEMNIAN ATHENA 
A copy of the head of one of Phidias’ 


most famous statues. 


nos, the virgin goddess of wisdom. 
Artemis was the patron of hunters and 
the helper of women in childbirth. The 
god of health, patron of the arts and 
prophecy, was Apollo. Ares was the 
universal Greek god of warfare, Hera 
the domestic divinity, Aphrodite the 
beautiful one, Hephaestus the crafts- 
man, and Zeus, father of the gods, the 
court of last resort to whose will both 
gods and men must bow. To these 
gods the Greek cities gave their trib- 
ute of praise and supplication, in hun- 
dreds of festivals throughout the year; 
in their honor dances, processions, songs 
and games were held, temples were built 
to delight them, and burnt offerings for 
their pleasure smoked on the altars. 

The relation between gods and men 
was therefore a friendly one. The gods 
could be relied upon to assist men and 
give advice to those who asked for it. 
Holy men were trained to interpret the 
signs whereby they made their will 
known, through the flight of birds, in 
dreams and from the oracles at Delphi 
and Dodonna. The advice seems to 
have been sometimes disastrous and of- 
ten, as at Delphi, equivocal; but the 
Greeks trusted it as the best help they 
could hope to get when their own intel- 
ligence seemed insufficient to deal with 
the problems of life. 

The religion fostered by the cities 
was of this practical and non-mysteri- 
ous sort; but there were also mystical 
cults which enjoyed great favor. The 
Athenians, in their worship of Demeter 
and Dionysus, seemed to feel that the 
mystery of life and death was not en- 
tirely met through their worship of the 
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gracious and sensible gods whose 
dwelling was Olympus; there were 
powerful forces in the world whose se- 
cret one could penetrate only through 
the emotions. Demeter, the Earth 
Mother, was worshipped in the sacra- 
ments of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
which included the washing away of 
impurity, and witnessing a symbolic 
representation of the resurrection of 
new life; thus the redeemed were as- 
cured of a blessed immortality, a reli- 
gious hope not vouchsafed by the state 
religion. In ecstatic dances the fol- 
lowers of Dionysus lost their conscious- 
ness of self and felt the divine madness 
of sharing in the life of the rapturous 
God of the Spring Rebirth. 

How shall we judge such a religion? 
First, I think, we must admit that it 
expresses a profound consciousness of 
the presence of divine powers in human 
life. And we must declare its social 
effect to have been on the 
whole®* healthy, picturing as 
it did a world governed by 
rational and lovely beings, 
who were worshipped in 
correspondingly beautiful 
rituals. It was also a re- 
ligion of tolerance, which 
imposed few restrictions 
upon the human mind in 
the form of dogma and 
creed. But there are three 
aspects of it which we find 
more diffcult to justify: its 
frank polytheism, the myth- 
ology which represented the 
gods as all too human in 
their adventures, the lack 
of moral precepts. 

If we could ask a Greek 
why he assumed that there 
are many gods of different 
character he would prob- 
ably reply that the world is 
like that—it is full of vari- 
ous purposes, which seem 
often to be in conflict and 
cannot be reconciled under 
any one single principle. 
We must remember that 
even Christianity, which 
has faith in a monotheistic God, met the 
same problem by assuming the Trinity 
to account for his complex nature, ad- 
ding a devil to explain the apparent evil 


in the world, and worshipping the saints 
as lesser beings with some of the attri- 
butes of divinity. Whatever we may 
say about the unity of God, we still find 
it difficult to make the idea real in our 
experience. 

The mythology may be interpreted 
partly in terms of the people’s evolu- 
tion. Many of the stories are the result 
of early religious conflicts. Zeus, for 
instance, is pictured as marrying many 
women because as a god he had to be- 
come reconciled with the local religions 
which he overcame; he won, we may 
say, by peaceful penetration rather than 
by declaring himself the only true god. 
But among later Greeks these stories 
were elaborated upon because their own 
inventive imagination liked to do it. 
Feeling the gods close to them and very 
human, they gave their vivid dramatic 
sense full play in picturing Zeus and 
Hera, Artemis and Apollo, Ares and 
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shippers of Dionysus in her ecstatic dance. 


Aphrodite enjoying the picturesque life 
of actual human beings. They revered 
them none the less for that; the people 
of the Middle Ages, we may recall, had 








The Book Page 


(Continued from page 8) 


I just can’t. You always find people who 
are interested in books happy, because they 
enjoy reading and make books their hobby, 
while I have to be doing something else. 
I only hope some day I may be able to 
take a book and really enjoy myself while 
I am reading it, because it is terrible not 
to be able to enjoy books that great men 
have written for our education and amuse- 
ment.” I wrote to that girl within the 
hour, telling her to-cheer up and keep on 
trying, for you never can tell when you 


may come upon a book that was written 
especially for you. 

The moral tone of your favorite books 
was high; oftener- higher than their lit- 
erary qualities. This means, of course, 
that you are reading a good many books 
you will outgrow. That’s all right; enjoy 
them now and don’t be afraid to outgrow 
them. 

Eunice Allington, of Woodbridge, Cal., 
told me how “among us, three sisters, two 
brothers and me, almost exhaust the little 
village library across the street,” and 
Georg Pistohl, Oshkosh, Wis., sent so fine 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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a similar faculty of using their imagi- 
nation in their mystery plays, without 
sacrificing their faith, They were so 
friendly with their gods that they could 
even joke about them. 

The final criticism is, however, a 
more devastating one. Why did not 
this Greek religion insist upon moral 
standards on the part of its worship- 
pers? Strange as it may seem to us, 
most Greeks did not associate religion 
and ethics as we do; morality they con- 
sidered a human affair, to be learned 
from the common and traditional ex- 
perience of the people. But we do find 
among poets and thinkers the belief 
that morality and religion cannot be 
divorced, that the forces which control 
our world are one in character and that 
character is goodness. As early as the 
7th century the statement appears that 
“the gods accept no worship from evil 
men.” Euripides and Plato agreed in 

condemning those _ stories 
about the gods which pic- 
ture them as less moral than 
men. Socrates declared that 
God is responsible, not for 
the evil in the world, but 
only for the good, and 
prayed: “Lord Zeus, grant 
us good even without our 
request; grant us not evil 
even when we ask for it.” 
Aeschylus and Sophocles 
preached of a moral law 
throughout the world which 
controls it. Plato and 
Aristotle defined that law in 
terms of intellectual virtue. 
The Stoics believed that 
reason rules the universe, 
in accordance with which 
one must be a brother to all 
men. These are ethical 
standards which the early 
Christians did not hesitate 
to incorporate into their 
faith—they are ones which 
still challenge us today. 


This drawing from an Athenian cup, represents one of the wor- 


Questions and Projects 
for Class Work 


1. Continue regional study of Athens. 

2. It has been said that “man is in- 
curably religious.” Why? 

3. What survivals of Greek ritual and 
belief can you find in Christianity? 

In what chief respects is Greek re- 

ligion different from your own? 

5. A dictum of Soviet Russia reads: 
“Religion is the opiate of the masses.” 
Criticize it. Was it true of Greece? 
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RANCIS T. HUNTER, who contri- 

butes the accompanying article on ten- 
nis for readers of The Scholastic, has been 
since 1927 the No. 2 ranking tennis player 
of the United States and a member of the 
United States Davis Cup team 

Mr. Hunter, who is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, holds the national indoor 
singles championship at the present time, 
having won it twice. In the outdoor sin- 
gles ig ary, he was runner-up im 
1928 to Henri Cochet of France and in 
1929 to William T. Tilden, 2d, of Phila- 
delphia. Paired with Tilden, he won the 
national doubles championship in 1927 and 
the national indoor doubles in 1928. 

At the same time, Mr. Hunter has be- 
come an outstanding success in the field of 
newspaper publishing. With offices in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., he is the president of the 
Westchester Newspapers Securities Cor- 
soration, which controls an organization of 
ten newspapers. He provides one of the 
outstanding examples of success in busi- 
ness and in sport and his advice ta Scho- 
lastic readers on the proper relation of 
tennis and sport to the more serious pur- 
suits of life will be read with interest 


—‘Bos” Harron. 
Scholastic Sports Editor. 








ANY times in the course of a 
M tennis season, I am asked by 
younger players of an age which is 
about that, I suspect, of the average 
reader of The Scholastic, just how 
much time and effort a youthful tennis 
enthusiast should be willing to devote 
to become a high-ranking player. 

In other words, granted a more than 
average amount of ability, the boys are 
asking, “Is the game of making the 
‘first ten’ worth the candle?” 

It is a question which cannot be an- 
swered with a “Yes” or a “No.” It is 
a question which depends so largely on 
a number of factors. 

If, however, the answer may be con- 
centrated in a single phrase or para- 
graph, I would tell the questioner al- 
ways to remember that tennis should be 
in his mind an amateur sport, played 
solely for pleasure, as a recreation and 
as an aid, rather than as a detracting 
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Business and Pleasure 


By Francis T. HUNTER 
Davis Cup Tennis Star and National Indoor Singles Champion 


influence, so far as his education or life 
work is concerned. 

If it is possible for a boy to follow 
tennis as a sport solely as a pleasurable 
game and exercise, without intertering 
with his education or with the occupa- 
tion on which his future well-being 
must depend, then I say to go ahead 
and give the game all you have while 
you are playing. If you come to the 
place where sectional or national cham- 
pionships or even, perhaps, a place on 
the Davis Cup squad is the reward of 
your prowess, then there will be opened 
up to you a vista of interesting asso- 
ciations and friendships that are well 
worth while. 

If, however, you find that tennis ever 
threatens to become more than a pas- 
time, it would be my advice to be care- 
ful. Solely as exercise and as sport 
in recreational hours, tennis is perhaps 
the finest game in the world. But no 
game, at least no amateur game, is 
worth hazarding the more serious pur- 
suits of :ducation and business. 

I mention this because in tennis as it 
is played today by the top-notchers of 
the sport, the schedule of tournaments 
is so full that it would be possible to 
spend several months each year in ac- 
tive competition here and abroad if one 
felt so inclined. In this country, from 
mid-summer until the conclusion of the 
national championships in September, 
there is a major tournament in prog- 
ress nearly every week. 

If that season of the year happens to 
coincide with one’s vacation, all well and 
good. For the collegians who are among 
our leaders in tennis today, such as 
George Lott of the University of Chi- 
cago, John Van Ryn of Princeton, Wil- 
mer Allison and Berkeley Bell of Texas 
and others, that fits in very well. I 
manage usually to arrange my work as 
a newspaper publisher to include several 
weeks of vacation at that period and 
in my case I think I can say that my 
tennis competition provides a pastime 
and a hobby that increases my efficiency 
in business. That being true, I am able 
to justify the time I spend on the courts. 
Otherwise, I should curtail my tennis, 
for I am not a believer in the old, jok- 
ing saying we used to have as young- 
sters that “If business interferes with 
pleasure, give up business.” 

It is true that a development of the 
last few years in tennis may sometime 
make it possible for the American 
youth to combine business and pleasure 
in tennis. I refer to the prospect of 
professional tennis, which seems to be 
growing each year. 

As you all know, the profession of 
teaching golf has come to be a lucra- 
tive one in this country and in Europe 


and there are many who believe that 
professional tennis holds out a some- 
what similar prospect for the outstand- 
ing player who wishes to follow it. 
Speaking for myself, I do not believe 
that I would care to make my life work 
the teaching and playing of a sport, but 
I surely would not argue with those 
who see a worthwhile field there. The 
decision of such fine players as Vincent 
Richards, Howard Kinsey, Harvey 
Snodgrass and others to devote their 
lives to teaching tennis has given the 
professional phase of the sport a new 
impetus in the last two or three years 
in this country and I expect that in the 
near future we shall see an open tennis 
championship, in which amateurs and 
professionals -‘ay for the title, just as 
Bobby Jones, Francis Ouimet, Harrison 
Johnston and t. - other leading amateur 
golf stars now compete against profes- 
sionals in the open golf championships. 

I should not like to have the last two 
paragraphs misinterpreted, however. I 
do not wish you to gain the impression 
that I am advocating professional ath- 
letic careers for you, either in golf or 
tennis. As I see it, golf and tennis are 
to continue as the two great amateur 
sports of America in this day and age 
when the tendency so often is toward 
organized professionalism in all our 
sports. In baseball, in football, in box- 
ing, in hockey, in many other sports, 
the game has come perilously near to 
being merely a public entertainment. 

But tennis and golf—and tennis, es- 
pecially, because it requires so little in 
the way of equipment, time and space— 
can well continue to provide keen, clean 
fun for the American of moderate 
means, whether he be a resident of the 
city or the country. 

Take your tennis when you can get 
it, an hour after school or an hour be- 
fore school or, perhaps, after business 
hours when you have finished school 
and have “gone to work.” Have a good 
time with it, practice and try to be- 
come as adept as possible in your serv- 
ice, your volley, your ground-strokes, 
and the rest. Enter the school and 
neighborhood club tournaments. 

If, by chance, you turn ‘out to be 
one in a thousand, so that tournament 
and sectional or national championship 
play beckons to you, all well and good. 
It may be that your ability will enable 
you to travel, to make pleasant and 
valuable friends. 

If you don’t become expert, you may 
still have just as much fun. 

But above all, whether expert or not, 
remember that here is just a game. Un- 
less you wish it to defeat its own ends, 
don’t let it become more than that in 
your scheme of affairs, 
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Charlotte Mew 


OME of the finest poetry of our day 

is to be found in a volume called 
Saturday Market, written by Charlotte 
Mew and published by the Macmillan 
Company in 1921. This volume con- 
tains but twenty-eight poems, intense, 
direct in their beauty, perfect in their 
workmanship. Charlotte Mew might 
well be associated with Housman and 
Hodgson in publishing but a few poems 
of a high order of excellence. Later 
a posthumous volume of her poems is 
to appear. Charlotte Mew died in 1928. 
Several unusual poems in Saturday 
Market are too long to quote—‘Made- 
leine in Church,” “The Changeling.” 
The Macmillan Company has kindly 
granted permission to reprint “The 
Pedlar,” “In the Fields,” “Sea Love,” 
and “Arracombe Wood.” 


The Pedlar 


Lend me, a little while, the key 
That locks your heavy heart, and I'll 
give you back— 
Rarer than books and ribbons and beads 
bright to see, 
This little Key of Dreams out of my 
pack. 


The road, the road, beyond men’s bolted 


doors, 
There shall I walk and you go free of 
me, 
For yours lies north across the moors, 
And mine south. To what sea? 


How if we stopped and let our solemn 
selves go by, 
While my gay ghost caught and kissed 
yours, as ghosts don’t do, 
And by the wayside this forgotten you 
and I 
Sat, and were twenty-two? 


Give me the key that locks your tired eyes, 
And I will lend you this one from my 


pack, 
Brighter than colored beads and painted 
books that make men wise: 
Take it. No, give it back! 


In the Fields 


Lord, when I look at lovely things which 


pass, 
Under old trees the shadow of young 
leaves 
Dancing to please the wind along the 


grass, 
Or the gold stillness of the August sun 
on the August sheaves; 
Can I believe there is a heavenlier world 
than this? 
And if there is 
Will the strange heart of any everlasting 
thing 
Bring me these dreams that take my 
breath away? 
They come at evening with the home-flying 
rooks and the scent of hay 
Over the fields. They come in Spring. 


Sea Love 


Tide be runnin’ the great world over: 
’Twas only last June month I mind that 


we 
Was thinkin’ the toss and the call in the 
breast of the lover 
So everlastin’ as the sea. 


Here’s the same little fishes that sputter 
and swim, 
Wi’ the moon’s old glim on the grey, 
wet sand; 
An’ him no more to me nor me to him 
Than the wind goin’ over my hand. 


Arracombe Wood 


Some said, because he wud'n spaik 
Any words to women but Yes and No, 
Nor put out his hand for Parson to shake 
He mun be bird-witted. But I do go 

By the lie of the barley that he did sow, 

And I wish no better thing than to hold a 
rake 

Like * uve, in his time, or to see him 
mow. 


Put up in churchyard a month ago, 
“A bitter old soul,” they said, but it 
wadn’t so. 
His heart were in Arracombe Wood where 
he’d used to go 
To sit and talk wi’ his shadder till sun 
went low, 
Though what it was all about us’ll never 
know. 
And there baint no mem’ry in the place 
Of the old man’s footmark, nor his face; 
Arracombe Wood do think more of a 
crow— 
"Will be violets there in the spring; in 
summertime the spider’s lace; 
And come the fall, the whizzle and race 
Of -the dry, dead leaves when the wind 
gies chase; 
And on the Eve of Christmas, fallin’ 
snow. 








The Book Pag 
(Concluded from page 11) 


a list of masterpieces, foreign as well as in 
English, that the only reason I did not put 
it among the prize-winners was that it 
was more useful for a college list than 
for high school use. Edwina Riley Ham- 
den, Conn., described the book-shelf in 
her bedroom and told how it had been 
filled. Ruth Paley, Haverhill, Mass., cried, 
“Mrs. Becker, have you ever tried to stop 
reading for a long time? That’s what I’m 
doing and I still have four months to go. 
My eyes have weakened so I shan’t be able 
to read again for some time, and since I 
can’t I’m looking forward to your book 
reviews—it’s like clutching at a last straw 
when you're drowning.” Walter Blaere, 
Moline, Mo.—I do hope he will not mind 
if I print this because I think it’s one of 
my star letters—a sophomore with a lot of 

tin and Geometry to study, says: “My 
mother died a few years ago and as I am 
the oldest and ablest I have to cook quite 
frequently. Being busy at school and home 
leaves me little time for reading, but some- 
how I manage to read a book nearly every 
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week.” “Somehow I manage—” that boy 
is a friend of mine. You'd be surprised 
to see how much I have to do, but some- 
how I manage to read a good many books. 
Somehow I managed to read all these let- 
ters, for the very same reason—because I 
wanted to, more than to do anything else. 

That seems to be the reason why most 
of you wrote to me, because you enjoyed 
it. “How can I be formal,” one letter 
began, “and write to you as one reader 
to another?” “I never thought of analyz- 
ing my tastes before,” said one, and ever 
so many others said about the same thing. 
“I find I haven’t been doing right by the 
authors who wrote the books I have liked,” 
said a boy. The very first letter that came 
in—it was from Edna L. Becker, Grand 
Ledge, Michigan, and it quite warmed my 
heart—told me that I had made her look 
over her reading and discover that where- 
as she had thought she was reading widely, 
the books were really almost all of the 
same general kind. It is a fine thing to 
take account of stock like this occasionally. 

And now, thank you all, again and again. 
A teacher in South Dakota wrote me that 
she had heard a boy say he wouldn’t mind 
having me for an aunt. I always wanted 
to be an aunt, but as an only child this 
has been an experience denied me. Per- 
haps it is about to come true on a large 
scale. If you will do me the honor to 
look upon me as an aunt, I will do my best 
to justify the relationship. 








Silver Circus 
(Continued from page 4) 


fore you. Have no fear of him. 
you understand, make a show.” 

“I understand a show,” said Hans, “but 
please very much, permit me, I will not 
make a spectacle of my blood and bones.” 

“So help me heaven!” shouted Franz, 
exasperated, “do you think we want your 
bones ?” 

“Not a knuckle!” cried Hans. 

Peter intervened. “You misunderstand 
us, Mr. Siebenhaar; we desire only enter- 
tainment, we do not want a massacre.” 

“You do not want a massacre!” 

“A massacre is very well in its way, 
perhaps, in its time and place,” Peter con- 
tinued, “but a massacre is one thing, and 
this is another.” 

And Franz and Peter intimated that they 
were simple men of business whose only 
care it was to bring joy and jollity into 
the life of the Viennese populace; that the 
fury of the lion was a figment, its courage 
a mockery, its power a profanation of all 
men’s cherished fears. If there was one 
animal in the world more deserving the 
kindness and pity of mankind, more sub- 
servient, more mercifully disposed than any 
other—Franz assured him—it was a lion. 
And if there was one lion among all lions 
more responsive to the symptoms of affec- 
tion—added Peter—it was this identical 
lion. Was three hundred and fifty shillings 
nothing to him? 

“No,” Hans conceded. 

“Is it a bunch of beans?” 

“No, no.” 

“Three hundred and fifty shillings is 
three hundred and fifty shillings, is it 
not?” Peter questioned him; and Hans re- 
plied: “For what is past, yes; but for 
what is yet to come, no.” 


(Continued on page 28) 


A show, 
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Where the new planet has been found. 


New Planet ‘‘Swims Into 
Our Ken’”’ 


W* HAVE been brought up to 
believe there were eight planets 
in the solar system—Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. But astronomers 
have never given up the idea that there 
might be more, and that more powerful 
telescopes would some day reveal them. 
Twenty-five years ago, in fact, the late 
Dr. Percival Lowell, famous Harvard 
astronomer who established the Lowell 
“Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, be- 
gan an abstruse mathematical calcula- 
tion as a result of which he announced 
the probable position of a ninth planet 
far beyond the orbit of Neptune. 

Today, the planet which Lowell 
“saw” with his mathematical eye has 
been seen with the photographic eye of 
the camera (it will probably never be 
seen with the human eye). A group of 
astronomers at Flagstaff, headed by Dr. 
V. M. Slipher, have made this most 
dramatic discovery since Neptune was 
found by similar predictions 84 years 
ago (by Adams and Leverrier in 1846). 
Neptune was located just where they 
calculated on the basis of disturbances 
observed in the normal orbit of Uranus, 
which was itself discovered by Sir 
William Herschel in 1781. 

The facts regarding the new planet 
cannot as yet be told with much accur- 
acy. It is at least forty-five times as 
far from the earth as the earth is from 
the sun (94,000,000 miles). Taking 
this as one “astronomical unit,” Nep- 
tune is approximately 30 units from the 
sun, or about 2,800,000,000 miles, while 
the new planet is at least half again as 
far, or more than 4,000,000,000 miles. 
These distances are, of course, com- 
pletely inconceivable to our minds. If 
an immortal aviator started today from 
the earth in a plane capable of flying 
150 miles an hour continuously, he 
would not reach the new planet for over 
3,000 years! 

The new planet, which will be tem- 
porarily called the “Trans-Neptunian” 
until it can be properly christened, 
(“Atlas” and “Chaos” have been sug- 
gested) is not the largest of the plan- 
ets. Its size may be anywhere between 
that of the earth (diameter 8,000 miles) 








A Soviet train and speakers, stopping at a 
station in Turkestan, spreading their prop- 
aganda to the natives. 


Railroads in Turkestan 
HEN German goods destined for 
Chinese Turkestan were sent 

out from Hamburg, they used to travel 
half way round the world by steamer 
to Shanghai, and then through China, 
including a year-long trek by camel 
over the Gobi desert. When the Turk- 
estan-Siberian Railway is completed, 
German goods will go through Siberia 
by rail and thence by motor to Hashgar 
in Chinese Turkestan. 

This engineering feat is being direct- 
ed by Bill Shatoff, former labor agita- 
tor in America, and now in charge of 
an industrial army of 40,000 men which 
under the Railway Commissariat of the 
Soviet Union is building the Turkestan- 
Siberian Railway. The road will trav- 
erse a thousand miles of largely un- 
known deserts, once thought impassable. 
It will open up lands incredibly rich in 
copper, lead and zinc. It will transport 
wheat and lumber from Siberia to 
Turkestan, and cotton from Turkestan 
to Russia. It will bring civilization and 
industry to vast territories and to an- 
cient peoples and trives. Villages are 
springing up in its wake and settlers 
by the tens of thousands are pouring 
into territory that a short time ago no- 
body wanted. 

Bill Shatoff, Superintendent of Con- 
struction of the Turkestan-Siberian 
Railway, is a man unique in Russia. 
Although he has never joined the Com- 
munist party, he has served in many 
important capacities for the Russian 
Government and is almost the only man 
not a party member who receives his 
high commissions direct from the Cen- 
tral Committee. He planned to finish 
the railway in the fall of 1931 and at 
a cost of $106,000,000, but by some 
change of route around a mountain 
range he is completing it a year and a 
half ahead of schedule, and at a saving 
of $18,500,000 on the estimate. 








and that of Uranus (diameter 31,000 
miles). Its year, or the time it 
takes to complete one revolution of its 
orbit, .s probably from 300 to 600 of 


our years, 
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The Great Falls of the Potomac at low 
water. 


The Proposed George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway 
oe HE valley of the Potomac River 
above Washington,” reports the 
National Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, “is marked by a greater number 
and variety of that type of feature 
which it is desirable to include in the 
park system of the national capital than 
any other area about Washington. In 
this valley are a number of historic sites, 
areas of botanic or geologic interest, 
bird haunts, and, most important of all, 
a great variety and unusual quality of 
scenery. It is a region of crags and 
cataracts, rock cliffs surmounted by 
towering trees, wild valleys with water- 
falls and runs, a roaring river and quiet 
pools, rapids and gray rocks—culminat- 
ing in the magnificence of the great falls 
themselves. The placid and picturesque 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal _ runs 
parallel with the river through the val- 
ley, with beautiful old locks and houses, 
overhanging trees and still waters.” 

It is this beautiful region which is to 
be developed and preserved as a na- 
tional parkway according to the pro- 
visions of the Crampton bill, passed by 
the House of Representatives, and 
awaiting action in the Senate. Aithough 
not expressly stated, it is understood 
that the project would include the site 
and remains of the historic Powtow- 
mack Canal built on the Virginia side 
of the river by a corporation of which 
Washingten was president, and which 
was the first waterway development of 
its kind in this country. 

The bill authorizes the expenditure 
of $16,000,000 in 1931. Virginia and 
Maryland are to share in the cost of 
the project and in the responsibility for 
its success. 

It has been pointed out that no more 
fitting memorial could commemorate the 
200th anniversary of Washington’s birth 
than this parkway along the river which 
flows past his home, through the na- 
tional capital, and up to Great Falls 
which he developed. 
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The body of Justice Taft, lying in state. 


Statesman and Patriot 


ILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 

twenty-seventh President of the 
United States and tenth Chief Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, and the 
only man ever to hold both offices, died 
March 8 at the age of 72. The cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Taft’s resignation 
from the Chief Justiceship last month 
on account of his failing health have 
been recounted in recent issues of The 
Scholastic. Since his return from Ashe- 
ville he had seemed to improve tem- 
porarily, but his weakened constitution 
could not fight off indefinitely the com- 
plication of arterio-sclerosis and other 
diseases that had attacked him. 

The body lay in state in the Rotunda 
of the Capitol while thousands of sor- 
rowful citizens looked their last upon a 
great man. Brief services were held at 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washing- 
ton, of which he had long been an ac- 
tive member. He was buried in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, the first 
President to rest there, with full mili- 
tary and naval honors. 

Mr. Tait had a notable public career. 
Born in Cincinnati, the son of Alphonso 
Taft (who was Attorney General under 
President Hayes), he graduated from Yale 
in 1878, standing second in his class. He 
was admitted to the bar at Cincinnati and 
early began to hold public office. At the 
age of 32 he was appointed by President 
Harrison Solicitor General of the U. S. 
For nine years*he was a U. S. Circuit 
Judge at Cincinnati. After the Spanish 
War he was appointed chairman of the 
Philippine Commission and later the first 
civilian Governor of the Philippines. In 
1904 he was called home by his close friend 
President Roosevelt to become Secretary 
of War. With Roosevelt’s active backing, 
he was the only logical candidate for 
President in 1908, defeating William Jen- 
nings Bryan by 321 to 162 electoral votes. 
His term was not a successful one. It was 
marred by scandals in the Interior De- 
partment and reactionary tendencies. Ex- 
ecutive office was not his strongest point, 
and he was too good-natured not to be 
imposed pooh self-seeking men. Roose- 
velt also turned against him, and with the 
split in the Republican Party in 1912, Taft 
was ignominiously defeated by Woodrow 
Wilson. He then became Kent Professor 
of Law at Yale University, where he served 
with scholarly distinction until his appoint- 
ment in 1921 by President Harding to the 
Chief Justiceship, a ‘fitting crown for his 
distingarished career. 





A Frans Hals painting, “Portrait of Petrus 
Scriverius,” in the H. O. Havemeyer col- 
lection. 


The Havemeyer Collection 
N Tuesday, March 11th, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City opened its doors to one of 
the finest collections of art ever be- 
queathed to any museum, the collection 
of the late Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer, 
widow of one of the founders of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. 
Mrs. Havemeyer began collecting pic- 
tures in 1875 with a painting of Degas 
which she purchased for $100. Her 
bequest to the Metropolitan Museum 
(with certain additions from her son) 
consists of 1,967 objects of art. 

For several months the Havemeyer 
Collection is to be kept intact and ex- 
hibited as a unit to the public. Some- 
time next fall it will probably be dis- 
tributed among the various departments 
of the museum according to the wishes 
of the donor. At present it will occupy 
six galleries of the museum. 

The collection of paintings includes, 
besides other Dutch works of the seven- 
teenth century, six portraits and eight 
drawings by Rembrandt; two paintings 
by El Greco; five Goyas; a large group 
from the late nineteenth century includ- 
ing Courbet, Manet, Corot, Degas, and 
Cezanne. 

The collection of American and 
European prints is the most valuable 
ever made to the print department. It 
ranges from Diirer to the work of con- 
temporaries and includes thirty-four 
etchings and dry-points by Rembrandt. 

There are seventeen examples of 
Spanish ceramics and a large and valu- 
able collection from China and Japan, 
including screens, paintings, sculpture, 
pottery, bronzes, lacquers, textiles, 
swords, knife-handles, etc. This collec- 
tion alone could furnish a museum. 

It is a joy to note that this mag- 
nificent collection of paintings and ob- 
jects of art has been given to the Met- 

















Alain 


Gerbault’s 30-foot yawl in the 


harbor at Havre, France. 


Gerbault, World Adventurer 


NDER construction in the Satrou- 

ville boat-yards lies the new Fire- 
crest, the craft in which Alain Ger- 
bault, French tennis star and voyager, 
will again venture forth alone in search, 
his friends conjecture, of an island 
home in the Pacific. 

Last August M. Gerbault, with no 
crew but himself, sailed into the har- 
bor of Le Havre at the wheel of his 
thirty-nine foot cutter to be received 
by high navy officials and decorated as 
an officer of the Legion of Honor with 
full maritime honors. The voyage from 
which he was returning and from 
which the French people welcomed him 
as a hero, had taken him nearly six 
years. There -were long periods dur- 
ing which his little cutter was never 
heard from. He spent much time in 
the South Seas where he was fascinated 
by the free primitive out-door life of 
the natives. He was marooned for a 
long time in the Wallis Islands and his 
log tells how he was invited by the 
natives to remain and become their king. 

In his books, the income from which 
he is spending on his new boat, Ger 
bault relates his experiences. He was 
particularly impressed by one of the 
British islands of the Hebrides, an is- 
land where no money circulates and 
barter is still the method of purchase. 

Gerbault seized every opportunity to 
engage in sports on his voyage. He 
has been ranked for several years 
among the “first ten” players of French 
amateur tennis. He never failed to en 
ter a tennis match when the occasion 
arose, and even organized native soccer 
teams on the Pacific islands. He in- 
tends to participate in the March ten- 
nis matches on the Riviera and the in- 
ternational tournaments in Algiers. 





ropolitan Museum of Art entirely with- 
out restrictions; there are only two 
stipulations in the will, one that all 
objects received should be known as 
the “H. O. Havemeyer Collection,” and 
the other that the acceptance should be 
for permanent exhibition. 
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RESOLVED: That for the best 
interests of the American high 
school intramural athletics should 
replace interscholastic athletics. 


Introduction 


be fall the Carnegie Foundation’s 

famous Bulletin No. 23 was pub- 

lished (see Robert Harron’s article 
in The Scholastic, Nov. 16, 1929). This 
report, based on several years’ thorough 
study by an able committee, revealed an 
alarming situation in many American col- 
leges. In some schools, athletes call at 
the treasurer’s office for regular pay 
checks; in other colleges, athletes are given 
easy jobs with unusually good salaries ; and 
in others, generous alumni provide for 
athletes and school administrators look the 
other way. 

The important issue revealed by this re- 
port is not that athletes receive pay for 
their services. To many people this was 
known long before the publication of the 
report. There are extremists who argue, 
perhaps humorously, that colleges should 
pay athletes and should not require aca- 
demic work from them because it inter- 
feres with their major interest, athletics. 
The unfortunate condition revealed by the 
Carnegie report is that athletic games in 
college are no longer played for the en- 
joyment of the participants but rather as 
a great business enterprise. The players 
are incidental, and are directed like parts 
of a machine by coaches who hold their 
jobs on the basis not of how many stu- 
dents can be interested in sports, but rather 
how many games can be won by a select 
group of highly trained specialists. The 
question becomes one of how to restore 
to students in school, games that they can 
play with some enjoyment. 

What conditions might be revealed were 
an equally sweeping investigation made in 
higk schools, no one knows. Mr. Freder- 
ick R. Rogers, Director of Health Educa- 
tion in the New York State Education 
Department (see Bibliography), made a 
partial investigation, enough to uncover 
some unpleasant conditions. He found that 
some high. schools induce students to play 
“after they are past the usual or decent 
high school age, whether they attend school 
or not.” In some cases Mr. Rogers found 
teams that represented their high schools 
“as little as a major league professional 
team represents the city whose name it 
takes.” Since this report was published 
last year, there have been many demands 
for an investigation of interscholastic ath- 
letics. 

Whatever may be the conditions in high 
schools, we do know that there is some 
connection between them and the unpleas- 
ant situation in colleges. Each year fresh- 
men in many schools who report for foot- 
ball at the beginning of the school year 
are surprised to find that the freshman 
team has been selected, and that the mem- 
bers of the team have been training in 
camp a month before they are registered 
as students. If you turn to the appendix 
of the Carnegie report you will understand 
how this happens. Here there are re- 
printed letters sent by athletes, by anxious 
fathers, by college alumni, and by grad- 
uate managers of athletics in colleges and 
universities. The letters expose a vicious 
system of recruiting high school stars for 


college athletics. The 
following letters are 
good examples: 


By a Recently Graduated 

Athlete to a Coach 
Dear Sir: 

You will doubtless be surprised to re- 
ceive a letter from me . . . I have been 
training here about a week for football, 
but am not entirely satisfied with the way 
affairs are conducted here, and am willing 
to leave if sufficient inducements are of- 
fered. I am 5 ft. 9 in. tall, weigh 212 lbs. 
stripped and am in good physical condi- 
tion. Am either a guard or a center. 
Good amateur standing. If you will guar- 
antee to get me some kind of a job outside 
of school hours that will pay my way 
through school, I will consider your prop- 
osition. Hoping that this matter will be 
held strictly confidential between you and 
me, and awaiting a reply, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 


A School Coach “Places” An Athlete 
Dear F— 

This will introduce you to J— who 
played end here last two years. J— will 
be one of your regular varsity men with 
a year on freshman teams, weighs 178 
stripped, 19 years old. If you cannot fix 
him up same as other men, why look after 
him with full tuition and a job for board 
and room waiting on table as he is willing 
to work for board and room. 

Best of luck. 

Yours truly, 





C ‘ 

High schools have become a part of the 
great business of athletics. Each year, in 
Illinois, says Mr. C. W. Whitten, man- 
ager of the High School Athletic Associa- 
tion of the state, more than a million dol- 
lars is collected from high school contests.’ 

How can the high schools be prevented 
from going the way of the colleges? How 
can the mass of high school students be 
secured the right to play games they like? 
The general complaint is that students most 
in need of exercise do not get it. The best 
developed men in school are given expert 
training under coaches, and the under- 
developed students, who need to learn to 
play, escape exercise entirely or are re- 
quired to undergo the weary routine of a 
year in the gymnasium. If athletics are 
good for a few students, surely the great 
mass of students should receive some of 
the benefits. 

What do the opponents of interscholastic 
athletics suggest? Stop building up a se- 
lect team in football, in basketball, in track, 
and let there be a number of teams. Or- 
ganize teams within the school. Everyone 
who wants to play ought to be not only 
permitted but encouraged. Let the students 
play games among themselves, everybody 
participating. Let the students know once 
more the joy of playing rather than the 
strain of winning. In other words, sup- 
plant interscholastic athletics with intra- 
mural athletics. 

The friends of interscholastic athletics 
say that such a suggestion is extreme. 
They think that any difficulties in our pres- 
ent system of interscholastic athletics can 
be corrected without eliminating the entire 
plan. If ineligible students are playing, let 
the local rules committee function more 
efficiently. If students are overtraining 
or playing so hard that their health is 
endangered, let there be more rigid medi- 
cal inspections. If many students are be- 
ing discriminated against because they are 
not skilled enough to enter interscholastic 
competition, let there be both interscho- 
lastic and intramural games. 


1School Review, vol. 35, Dec., ’27, p. 736. 
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Are InterscholasticjAtl 


A Debate Prepared by Achar 


The advocate of interscholastic athletics 
maintain that rivalry among schools is a 
desirable quality. It makes students train 
more earnestly. It provides a motive for 
records and for honest work. Athletes 
work harder on their studies if they know 
they must have passing grades before they 
can play. If the eligibility code is en- 
forced there will be no professional ath- 
letes in high school. 

The interscholastic game, sympathizers 
further argue, is a kind of community en- 
terprise. Citizens like to support local 
schools. It is for them equivalent to the 
alma mater of a college graduate. The 
inter-city, inter-town contest stimulates in- 
terest in the school and brings citizens, par- 
ents, and students into a very valuable, 
harmonious relationship. The basis of all 
this is competition among rival towns or 
communities. If athletics were on an in- 
tramural plan this fundamental appeal 
would be lost, for interclass or group ath- 
letics would be rather mild for most spec- 
tators. 

There would be a loss, too, in gate re- 
ceipts. At present, it is argued, inter- 
scholastic contests not only help to sup- 
port themselves, but often furnish money 
for less popular sports. The popularity of 
our present plan is responsible for the well- 
equipped gymnasiums and athletic fields in 
many schools. Inter-city competition has 
aroused boards of education and citizens in 
general to the desirability of good ath- 
letic equipment in the high schools. 

What have the affirmative to say about 
this last suggestion of the negative? Can 
we retain interscholastic athletics and at 
the same time develop intramural athletics ? 
One of the charges made against high 
school sports at present is that the games 
played are not those which afford the stu- 
dents particular pleasure, but rather those 
which provide the biggest thrill for the 
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idAthletics Harmful? 


by Wichard Murphy, A. M. 


spectators. Football leads other sports in 
popularity in high schools and colleges, so 
far as spectator interest goes. But few 
people, with an afternoon free, go out to 
play. a game of football. The Carnegie 
committee found that basketball and foot- 
ball ranked tenth and eleventh in popularity 
as played in intramural games. Such games 
as speedball, playground ball, diamond ball, 
led football and basketball. These are 
less spectacular games, but evidently, more 
fun for the participants. So long as we 


have interscholastic competition, those 
games which draw the largest crowd will 
be played. 


If we continue interscholastic sports, say 
the affirmative, winning will be the end. 
The students selected, the kind of sports, 
the crowds in the stadium—all will be de- 
termined by the desire to win, the desire 
to build up a school reputation on the 
basis of athletic victories. Intramural 
games will be regarded as unskilled, and 
get old equipment and inferior instruction. 

In this discussion the problem of girls’ 
athletics has not been treated separately. 
Although there is a tendency in some dis- 
tricts to enlarge the interscholastic pro- 
gram for girls, there seems to be a general 
feeling against girls competing in athletics 
that call for excessive training and strain. 
If we find, in our discussion, that inter- 
scholastic games should be eliminated, then 
there will be no problem of the place of 
girls in the program. If we decide that 
interscholastic athletics should be retained, 
then we can discuss, at another time, how 
far the program should be extended to 
include girls. 


DEFINITIONS 


Interscholastic athletics: athletic con- 
tests played by teams representing different 
schools, e.g., Knox High School vs. Boone- 
ville High School. 


Intramural athletics: athletic contests 


he part while thousands of students, more in need 
t the grandstand. Is this a desirable condition? 





piayed by members of 
one school themselves, 
eg., 12A class vs. 12B. 


Affirmative Brief 


Intramural athletics should replace inter- 
scholastic athletics, for 


I. The situation in high schools is one that 
calls for action. 
A. Sports in high schools, as now con- 
ducted, are for a few select students. 
1. The mass of high school students 
do not receive adequate physical training. 
B. The desire to win has replaced the 
desire to play. 
C. Sports played in high school are de- 
termined by spectator interest rather 
than by student interest. 


D. The system at present develops the 


highly specialized athlete who 
“shops” at one college and another 
so that he may continue his “pro- 
fession.” 


1. The situation in high school con- 
tributes to professionalism in colleges. 
E. Interscholastic athletics as they are 
conducted at present are too inten- 
sive and cause an unhealthy mental 
and physical strain upon the students 
participating. 

F. The present plan conduces to un- 

. fairness in competition. Small 

schools are at a disadvantage. 
G. The desire to have winning teams 


causes school administrators and 
teachers to lower academic stand- 
ards. 


II. The substitution of intramural ath- 
letics will remedy the situation, 

A. Intramural athletics will 
sports for everybody. 

B. Intramural athletics will restore the 
“play” element in sports. 

C. A system of intramural sports will 
permit students to play games they 
like rather than merely spectacular 
games that appeal to the grand- 
stands. 

D. Intramural athletics will discourage 
the professional who has sports as 
his chief interest in attending school. 

E. The unhealthful desire to win at any 
cost will be eliminated. 

F. The unfairness of competition 
among schools of different sizes and 
equipment will be eliminated. 

G. Intramural games will discourage 
the partiality now shown athletes in 
the enforcement of scholastic stand- 
ards. 


provide 


III. There will be no loss of anything 
vital in this substitution. 

A. The friendly rivalry among students 
will furnish a motive for earnest 
work in athletics. 

B. Standards of scholarship can be set 
for students participating. Athletic 
and academic interest can thus be 
harmonized. 

C. The community must support school 
activities, whether by appropriations 
or by gate receipts, and 

1. There are no figures at present to 
warrant a conclusion that there would 
be any financial loss. 


IV. It is not feasible to attempt to de- 
velop both interscholastic and intramural 
athletics in the school. 

A. Interscholastic athletics, because 
they are more spectacular, will 
monopolize interest. 

B. Interscholastic athletics, because of 
the victory motive, will receive the 
best equipment and instruction. 
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Negative Brief 


Interscholastic athletics should not be 
abolished, for 
I. The situation in high schools does not 
justify @ change in policy. 

A. The charges of professional play- 
ers and violation of eligibility codes 
are greatly exaggerated 

1. Such infractions are being met by 
state associations and local rules com- 
mittees. 

B. Adequate facilities for sports are 
provided most students who desire 
them. 

C. The present system conduces to a 
vigorous school spirit. 

The present system is the most con- 
venient way of financing school ath- 
letics. 

E. The present system arouses commu- 
nity pride in the school. 

F. The professional athlete is the prod- 
uct of the college, not of the high 
school. 

G. There is no physical or mental harm 
done to students in our present sys- 
tem who are normally healthy. 

H. Intcrscholastic competition is rapid- 
ly being arranged according to size 
of school so that unfairness in com- 
petition is being eliminated. 

II. The substitution of intramural ath- 
letics will not help the situation. 

A. The desire to win is inherent and 
will remain in intramural sports. 

B. The temptation to discriminate in 
favor of athletes will remain in in- 
tramural athletics in much the same 
degree as at present. 

C. The colleges, if they continue their 
policy, will select the best athletes 
regardless of the system in high 
schools. 

III. The elimination of interscholastic 
athletics will result in a serious loss to the 
high schools. 

A. It will detract from the community 
interest in the school. 

B. It will cause a loss of school spirit. 

C. It will cause a lowering of standards 
in competition. 

D. It will cause a serious financial loss 


IV. The sensible policy would be to de- 
velop intramural athletics along with inter- 
scholastic athletics. 


A. It has not been demonstrated that 
students in this country can be inter- 
ested in intramural sports unless 
there is some stimulus of interscho- 
lastic contests. 

B. There is enough money appropriated 
for school athletics to permit ade- 
quate development of intramural 
athletics along with interscholastic 
athletics. 
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OSUL lies between Anatolia and 

Syria, north of what was called 
in ancient times Chaldea, and corres- 
ponds roughly to the old Assyria or 
Mesopotamia “between two rivers.” 
Here are the ruins of Ninevah, the 
tomb of Jonah, and the site of the Gar- 
den of Eden. Its 29,000 square miles 
of undulating grasslands interspersed 
with low sand hills are inhabited by ap- 
proximately 6,500,000 people of various 
racial, national, and religious convic- 
tions. 

At the close of the World War Mosul 
was assigned as the northern adminis- 
trative area to the new Arab state of 
Iraq (Ee-rahk), which was placed un- 
der a British mandate. Rejuvenated 
Turkey, under the aggressive leadership 
of Kemal Pasha, refused to accept the 
delimitation of King Feisal’s domain, 
and when the Greeks had been defeated 
and peace made at Lausanne, the ulti- 
mate disposition of Mosul was again 
in question. The long-heralded but un- 
proved richness of the Mosul oil de- 
posits made both Turkey and Great 
Britain insist upon having the whole of 
the territory. The dispute was finally 
referred to the League of Nations. The 
Turk grew violent and announced a 
determination to fight rather than re- 
linquish the province. In this position 
Angora received the open support of 
Moscow. 

The League gf Nations awarded Mo- 
sul to Iraq after Great Britain agreed 
to extend her mandate an additional 
twenty-five years. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain immediately announced a will- 
ingness to negotiate a peaceful accord 
with Turkey. At the moment Italy was 
ready to seize a foothold in Asia Minor, 
and at the proper time Sir Austen made 
a well-advertised state visit to Rome. 
This was interpreted to indicate a sym- 
pathetic attitude at London toward 
Italian designs upon Turkey. A treaty 
between Great Britain and Kemal 
Pasha was finally signed which fixed 
the boundary, with only a minor de- 
viation, as directed by the League. Tur- 
key, however, was promised ten per 
cent of all the revenues derived by Iraq 
from oil. Nevertheless the national 
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Mosul—Oil Tank of the East 
Danger Spots on the World Map: VII 


By Rosert L. 


press did not hesitate to declare that 
Mosul would be a long-bleeding bruise 
in the heart of Turkey. It is now clear 
that the reason which induced Kemal 
Pasha to wield his claim to the oil dis- 
trict was the real or fancied menace of 
an Italian invasion. 

The oil pools of Mosul have long 
been an incitement to quarrels between 
nations. In 1888 the Germans through 
the Deutsche Bank received a conces- 
sion to build the first section of the 
Bagdad railway with limited privileges 
of exploiting the oil reserves along 
the right of way. In 1903 permission 
to extend the line was granted. The 
next year the concession was made to 
include all the oil fields which might 
be discovered on each side of the line. 
This imperiled the Anglo-Persian oil 
fields in the southern portion of the 
Shah’s realm. Great Britain protested 
and received support from France and 
Imperial Russia. The crisis resulted in 
the formation of an Anglo-German 
combine. The war shattered this, and 
France claimed the Mosul district as a 
part of Syria, which the British had 
awarded her in exchange for a free 
hand in dealing with the southern 
Arabs. The British, however, re- 
claimed the territory but were forced 
to grant French participation in the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, the old 
organization first launched under Ang- 
lo-German auspices. At this stage in 
the game the United States remembered 
certain concessions made to Admiral 
Chester in 1908 and objected because 
America was not receiving the prom- 
ised “open door” treatment. To 
straighten out the new international 
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complication a different arrangement 
was worked out whereby the Standard 
Oil Company was to be given control 
of one quarter of the shares of the 
Anglo-Persian Company which con- 
trolled the concessions; France, Hol- 
land, and Great Britain each to control 
one of the remaining quarters. 

Most countries have openly avowed 
that their interest in Mosul rests en- 
tirely upon the value of its liquid fuel. 
Great Britain has, however, consistent- 
ly held to Lord Curzon’s statement that 
she is “innocent of oil.” There appears 
some justification for the British claim, 
since it is apparent that the policy of 
protecting India from being gobbled up 
by Russia has induced His Majesty’s 
government to attempt to reinforce its 
spheres of influence in Afghanistan and 
Persia by creating independent Arab 
states in the middle East under British 
protection. 

Mosul is a_ simmering volcano. 
Turkey has not given up hope of re- 
gaining her lost dominion. Moscow 
quietly plans an extension of Soviet in- 
fluence along the trails that lead to 
India, while the highly unstable Arab 
states are a constant menace to the en- 
tire political structure in Western and 
central Asia. The nations stand by, 
waiting for an opportunity to grab a 
slice of the wealth in Mosul, the heart 
of the Near Eastern oil belt. 
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wire-haired fox terrier £ 


Here is an entirely new kind of prize 
contest. It is open to every boy and 
girl living in the United States who is 
not over fifteen years of age. 

Fifty pedigreed wire-haired fox ter- 
riers—are the prizes. These handsome 
Puppies are from two to four months 
old. Each puppy is a male, specially 
selected by Mr. Frank F. Dole, the 
famous dog expert. Each one is eligi- 
ble for registration by the American 
Kennel Club. 

The contest is divided into two parts 
—National and State. Here is the plan: 


Two Grand National Prizes 


There are two national prizes: one 
puppy—for each of the two best essays 
sent in by boys and girls throughout 
the country on the subject, “Why I 
Like Keds.” 

These two puppies will have special 
collars on which will be engraved the 
names of the dog and its winner. 


528 State Prizes 


The boy or girl in each state who has 
written the best essay will receive as a 
special prize a pedigreed wire-haired 
fox terrier. Then, in each state, the 
ten boys or girls whose entries rank 
next below the First-Prize winners will 
each receive a pair of Keds—the Shoe 
of Champions. 

This contest is not open to employees 
of the United States Rubber Company, 
nor to their sons or daughters. 














Keds moulded-sole 
models, of which “Big 
Leaguer” is one, range 
in price from $2.00 to 
$4.00. 


Keds “Attaboy” 
A light, fast Keds 

for gymnasium 
or play. You will find a 
wide range of different 
Keds styles. $1.00 to 
$3.50. 











Otherwise, any boy or girl not over 
15 years of age, and living in the 
United States, is eligible. 

In making the awards, the judges 

will be guided by the following con- 
siderations: 
1. The best knowledge of the value of Keds 
as sport and play shoes. 2. Originality of 
thought. 3. Sit in writing. 4. Neatness 
of manuscript. 5. The age of the writer. 

No boy or girl can win two prizes. 
The winners of the national dogs are 
not eligible for the state contests. In 
this way, 50 boys and girls will win 
one of these valuable puppies, and 480 
boys and girls will each receive a pair 
of Keds—the Shoe of Champions. 


How you can enter the Contest 


The contest is now open. It closes 
August 31st, and all entries must be 
mailed by that date. 

1. Go to your nearest Keds dealer and ask 
him for a Keds Prize Contest Entry Blank. 
If you do not know what dealer carries Keds, 
write the Keds Contest Editor, United 
States Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 

2. When you have secured your application 
blank, read it over carefully. 

3. After you have done this, write a com- 
position of 50 to 100 words on the subject, 
“Why I Like Keds.” 

4, Mail your entry blank, together with 
your composition, to the Keds Contest 
Editor, United States Rubber Company, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


A few hints on “Why I Like Keds” 


You'll find that Keds are specially de- 
signed for rough usage. They are 
built strongly and sturdily. Keds are 
fast. With Keds you can use all the 
speed you have. Keds are comfortable. 

You can get many more pointers on 
Keds by reading Keds advertising, and 
by talking with other boys and gitls who 
wear Keds, and with any Keds dealer. 


Be sure to ask the nearest Keds dealer 
today, for your entry blank. This does 
not obligate you to buy anything. The 
dealer will be glad to supply this blank 
and discuss the contest with you. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 
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THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


United States US) Rubber Company 
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Drys Have Innings 

HE efforts of the embattled wets to 

place their case for repeal or modifica- 
tion of the prohibition laws before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (Schol., Mar. 15) were at 
least partly offset during the succeeding 
fortnight by testimony of prominent dry 
workers and sympathizers. Women fur- 
nished the backbone of the dry defense. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Lenna Yost, 
chairman of the Association of Organiza- 
tions in support of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of 
Boston, many women prominent in social 
and civic activities testified to the good 
effects of prohibition as they had observed 
them and denied that drinking was now 
more prevalent than before 1920 in the 
“best circles.” 

Other high spots were furnished by writ- 
ten statements from Henry Ford and 
Thomas A. Edison declaring that the 
Eighteenth Amendment is “the greatest 
force for the comfort and prosperity of 
the United States.” The improvement un- 
der material welfare under prohibition was 
stressed by many witnesses, especially 
Samuel Crowther, business writer and 
biographer of Ford, who cited the enor- 
mous increase since 1920 of electric 
washers, refrigerators, and other labor- 
saving devices and comforts due largely 
to the increased purchasing power of 
working men who formerly spent their sur- 
plus on drink. 

Perhaps the most effective testimony was 
offered by A. A. Stagg, veteran athletic 
director and football coach of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who contrasted the condi- 
tions under which children now grow up, 
seldom seeing a drunken man, with those 
of his boyhood. Athletic coaches univer- 
sally preach and practice total abstinence, 
and youth has benefited immeasurably by 
the prohibition !aws, he said, in a statement 
called by Representative LaGuardia, wet 
leader of New York, the “most sincere, 
most telling” on the enforcement side. 
Other effective witnesses were Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, president of the World’s Chris- 
tion Endeavor Union; Raymond Robins, 
social worker; Louis J. Taber, Master of 
the National Grange; and Col. Patrick H. 
Callahan, dry Catholic manufacturer of 
Louisville, Ky. Many big business men 
sent messages controverting the testimony 
of Grayson M. P. Murphy that all the 
business and financial leaders he knew were 
opposed to prohibition. 

With the close of the House hearings, 
there is every evidence that the subject 
will be forgotten as promptly as possible 
by Congress. None of the bills offered to 
modify the Volstead Law or introduce 
Government sale of liquor on the Cana- 
dian plan is likely to be reported to Con- 
gress by the committee. 

Though Congress will refuse to take 
action, there are many straws in the wind 
to show that a gradual change in the sen- 
timent of the public at large toward pro- 
hibition is taking place. The most sig- 
nificant of these is undoubtedly the nation- 
wide. straw vote being taken by the Liter- 
ary Digest, whose presidential polls dur- 
ing the last three campaigns have won for 
it a reputation of high accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness, From 20,000,000 voters to 
whom the Digest has mailed post-card bal- 
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lots giving three choices, strict enforce- 
ment, modification to permit light wines 
and beers, and repeal, the first returns pub- 
lished, totalling 291,588 from ten states, 
are divided 80,739 for enforcement, 91,915 
for modification, and 118,934 for repeal. 
Only one state, Kansas, showed an abso- 
lute majority for enforcement. New York 
and New Jersey showed majorities for re- 
peal, with Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Missouri, and Ohio in be- 
tween. Of course, these early figures must 
not be taken to mean much. All sorts of 
changes may be expected in further re- 
ports. The poll will doubtless tend to put 
a premium on opinion in the cities, as it 
is based largely on telephone ownership, 
and the rural districts are inadequately 
represented, where dry sentiment is strong- 
est. 

Two active Republican party organiza- 
tions in New York, the Union League 
Club and the National Republican Club, 
have taken majority votes in favor of re- 
peal, running directly counter to the policy 
of the national party and Administration. 
The Outlook, old and traditionally dry 
weekly since the days of Lyman Abbott, 
has declared editorially for repeal. 


Unemployment and 
Communism 


HE United States is in the midst of 

a serious financial and industrial de- 
pression, the worst by any standard of 
measurement since 1921. To deny this is 
to adopt the silly tactics of the proverbial 
ostrich with his head in the sand. The col- 
lapse of the stock market last October, the 
accumulation of vast quantities of surplus 
goods produced by our steadily improving 
industrial efficiency, especially in such in- 
dustries as the automotive, and the throw- 
ing out of work by the substitution of 
machinery for hand processes of thousands 
of workers are three phases of the same 
problem. Just now the unemployment 
question is uppermost. How many men 
are without jobs in America no one ex- 
actly knows. We have no accurate sta- 
tistics of national unemployment because 
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Scene in Union Square (N. Y.) during the recent Communist demonstration. 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics has never 
been furnished sufficient funds to make a 
thorough study of the problem. It attempts 
to collect a sample of the situation from 
about 12 per cent of the industrial estab- 
lishments of the country. These figures 
are admittedly unreliaple. Some states, 
especially New York, have a more com- 
plete system, which shows a serious drop 
in the past five months. Secretary of 
Labor Davis admits that the situation is 
“serious” and estimates that 3,000,000 out 
of 46,000,000 American workers are job- 
less. Other estimates from radical sources 
run to as high as 6,000,000. 

President Hoover’s program of psycho- 
logical optimism and business conferences 
initiated last December has probably done 
something to check the depression. The 
President insists that unemployment has 
passed its peak, that it is concentrated 
chiefly in twelve industrial states, and that 
within two months employment will be 
definitely on the up-grade. 

Many remedies for unemployment have 
been proposed. Senator Brookhart, Iowa 
Insurgent, has introduced a bill to appro- 
priate $50,000,000 for temporary relief for 
the unemployed. This is opposed by the 
Administration and by many economists 
who feel that it would open the way to a 
“dole” system like the British and would 
not solve the fundamental problem. Sen- 
ator Wagner, Democrat, of New York, has 
sponsored several bills for the past two 
years, one to provide scientific fact-finding 
machinery in the Labor Department, one 
to establish Federal employment bureaus 
with state cooperation, and one to promote 
the planning of public works to take up 
the slack during the periods of depression. 
Hearings on these bills are now being held 
in the Senate. 

One thing is clear, that unemployment 
is not limited to the United States, but is 
part of a world-wide slump. It is such 
conditions that have made it possible for 
Communists in many countries to capitalize 
the economic unrest by propaganda among 
the idle. March 6 was a day of universal 
demonstration against unemployment. Pa- 
rades and mass meetings were scheduled by 
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Communist leaders in thany European cap- 
itals and in scores of American, cities. The 
most active demonstrations were in New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Berlin, and 
London. Thirty-five thousand jobless per- 
sons jammed Union Square, New York, 
and were eventually dispersed by mounted 
police swinging nightsticks. Several of 
the Communist leaders, including William 
Z. Foster, were arrested by Police Com- 
missioner Grover Whalen, whose policy of 
force during recent encounters with the 
Reds has been widely condemned. In 
Washington police used tear gas to break 
up sidewalk parades in front of the White 
House. 

Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, well known 
for his opposition to radical tendencies, 
charges that the recent Communist riots 
have all been incited by the Third Inter- 
national from its headquarters in Moscow, 
and that Foster brought back from Russia 
$1,250,000 to be used in stirring up anti- 
Government direct action in America. In 
New York Whalen claims that Communists 
are “boring from within” in business and 
the schools, and have attained responsible 
positions in many large corporations. All 
of these things have been denied from 
Communist sources, but while there may be 
a measure of truth in them, they could not 
flourish except under unhealthy economic 
conditions. If the Government solves the 
unemployment problem it need have little 
fear of red revolution. 


More Court Changes 


NV the same day and but five hours be-. 


fore the death of former Chief Justice 
Taft (see page 15), Associate Justice Ed- 
ward Terry Sanford died suddenly follow- 
ing a dental operation. Justice Sanford 
was 64 years old, of New England ances- 
try, but had lived his whole life in the 
_ South. He was a U. S. District Judge in 
Tennessee when President Harding ap- 
pointed him to the Supreme Court in 1923 
to succeed Justice Mahlon Pitney. During 
his seven years’ service he voted consist- 
ently with the conservative majority on 
economic questions. 

Justice Sanford’s death left the second 
vacancy in the highest bench which Presi- 
dent Hoover has had to fill and emphasized 
the probability that Mr. Hoover, owing to 
the advanced age of several members of 
the court, will have the appointment of a 
majority of the justices during his term 
(Schol., Mar. 1, p. 16). Liberals in the 
Senate and elsewhere immediately began 
agitating for the appointment of a known 
progressive to reinforce the dissenting 
minority of the court, Justices Holmes, 
Brandeis, and sometimes Stone. While it 
was thought probable that the President 
wou:d name another Southerner, the two 
names most prominently mentioned were 
those of William S. Kenyon, progressive 
Federal Circuit Judge in Iowa, and John 
W. Davis, Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1924. Prominent Constitutional 
lawyers in the Senate, like Senators Borah 
and Walsh, are believed to be ineligible on 
account of a minor legal obstacle. 

The 89th birthday of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, senior Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who is universally loved 
and respected as one of the greatest and 
ablest characters in public life, was cele- 





brated by tributes to him in Congress from 
members of both parties. Despite his age 
and 28 years of continuous service on the 
Court, Justice Holmes is in good health 
and takes his full share of the duties of 
the bench. His broadmindedness, his 
championing of human rights, his profound 
legal knowledge, and his classic dissenting 
opinions are the admiration of all lovers 
of truth and justice. 

Chief Justice Hughes, in his first de- 
cision since his appointment, gave encour- 
agement to the liberals by upholding the 
rights of the states to determire their own 
judicial policies without Federal interfer- 
ence. The ruling concerned an Ohio stat- 
ute providing for the creation of metro- 
politan park boards with power to tax. 


The late Justice E. T. Sanford. 


Old Guard Regains Control 


OMETHING amounting to a revolu- 
tion happened in the Senate within the 

past month. Whereas up to that time the 
Insurgent-Democratic Coalition had been 
consistently smashing the phalanx of the 
Old Guard or high-tariff Republicans on 
almost every schedule of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Bill, suddenly the Coalition 
lost several conflicts of the utmost strategic 
importance when certain rates drastically 
cut down in the previous debates were put 
back up or raised even higher. 

On sugar the Coalition had previously 
compelled the continuance of the present 
rates of 1.76 cents a pound on Cuban 
sugar, and 2.20 cents on “world” or other 
foreign sugar, rates which the Cuban in- 
dustry and the American beet-sugar indus- 
try have found ruinous in competition with 
the recent influx of duty-free Philippine 
sugar. When the sugar schedule was called 
up for final reconsideration in the Senate, 
47 Senators voted to raise the rates to 2.00 
cents a pound for Cuban and 2.50 for 
world sugar, against 38 Insurgents and 
Democrats who voted for the old rates. 

The explanation for this- sudden change 
of front lies in what is popularly known 
as “trading” or “log-rolling.” Most of the 
low-tariff Senators are from states which 
have some one or two pet industries which 
want protection. The local pressure to ob- 
tain higher rates on these products is so 
strong that they are often willing to con- 
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tradict their general principles and vote for 
higher duties on some other item in return 
for help for their native industries. The 
whole tariff bill, in fact, has resolved itself 
into such a process of bargaining. Ten 
Senators who voted against the sugar in- 
crease before switched their votes this time 
to obtain duties on lumber, oil, or other 
home products. They were mostly from the 
South and West. The man who is generally 
credited with engineering the formation of 
the newly victorious Old Guard is Senator 
Grundy of Pennsylvania, who entered the 
Senate only three months ago and is de- 
nounced by the Coalition as the “king of 
tariff lobbyists.” Under his gentle urgings, 
the new bloc won out in efforts to raise 
rates on cement, oil, lumber, window and 
plate glass, wool products, leather, etc., 
but lost on pig iron and dared not risk 
defeat on aluminum, generally considered a 
Mellon monopoly, which the Coalition had 
heavily slashed. 

The new line-up is considered a prophecy 
of future leadership of the Old Guard by 
Senator Grundy. The bill that may now 
emerge finally from the Senate will be a 
much higher one than the Coalition de- 
sires, and it is probable that in the joint 
House and Senate conferences most of the 
new high rates will be retained. 


Haiti Agrees on Board’ s Plan 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S Commission 

of Investigation, headed by W. Cameron 
Forbes, has spent three weeks in the trou- 
bled republic of Haiti and has finally 
evolved a plan which has the approval of 
all Haitian political factions and of Hoo- 
ver himself. When the Commission first 
landed, its reception was very cool and for 
a time it was feared that the populace 
would refuse to accept its recommenda- 
tions. Feeling is strong among the islanders 
against the alleged dictatorial policies of 
the present President, Louis Borno, and 
riots aml demonstrations have occurred 
almost daily. 

At public hearings held by the Commis- 
sion, Haitian leaders representing 500,000 
population denounced the American occu- 
pation and demanded the recall of Brig. 
Gen. John H. Russell of the Marines, 
American High Commissioner, who, they 
charge, has kept Borno in office. After 
trips of inspection throughout the republic, 
the Commission proposed a plan for a 
gradual and orderly return of the country 
to representative government, which was 
cabled to President Hoover and received 
his approval. Borno, whose term expires 
next month, had obstinately refused to ac- 
cept any election plan in which the presi- 
dent would not be appointed by the Coun- 
cil of State, a hand-picked body subserv- 
ient to him. 

The compromise now agreed upon by 
both Borno and his opponents calls for the 
temporary appointment of Eugene Roy, a 
Haitian banker, as president after the ex- 
piration of Borno’s term. Roy is pledged 
to call elections for the legislative cham- 
bers at the earliest possible date thereafter. 
It is believed also that the Commission will 
recommend the recall of General Russell 
and the appointment of a civilian American 
minister, who will negotiate a treaty for 
the gradual withdrawal of the American 
occupation as the permanent government 
attains stability. 
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LONDON—Naval Parley Facing 

Failure. When the French delega- 
tion returned to London after the po- 
litical crisis at Paris which had joggled 
Premier Andre Tardieu “out again, in 
again,” the spokesman for France was 
Aristide Briand who, as Foreign Min- 
ister or Premier, has been preeminent in 
almost every international conference 
since Versailles. But if the other powers 
had hoped that Briand’s well-known love 
of peace would be easier to bargain with 
than Tardieu’s hard-boiled efficiency, 
they were quickly disillusioned. He stood 
by the same terms offered by his chief: 
725,000 tons for France for 1936, unless 
Britain and America would agree to some 
form of security pact supplementary to 
the Kellogg Pact. 

For a time optimism revived. Briand 
proposed as a starter nothing more than 
an assurance of willingness on the part 
of the United States to consult with the 
other powers if war threatened. This is 
considered of supreme importance in 
France because America is not a member 
ef the League of Nations, and there 
would be no other sure way of learning 
the position which America intended to 
take in regard to a nation which should 
violate the League Covenant or the Kel- 
logg Pact. Such a consultation agree- 
ment might be written into the arms lim- 
itation treaty itself. But the American 
tradition is dead against any political 
agreement that might entangle us in 
European quarrels. The American dele- 
gation, while sympathetic at least in part 
to the French suggestion, feared the dis- 
pleasure of the Senate and were informed 
by President Hoover that he did not 
favor such an agreement as a condition 
of a naval treaty. When the American 
refusal was announced, Briand then tried 








to persuade MacDonald to engage in a 
Franco-British treaty guaranteeing mu- 
tual assistance in case of aggression by 
a third nation. But the Prime Minister 
and his advisers were unwilling to as- 
sume any such obligations in the Medi- 
terranean or elsewhere, and the last hope 
of a security agreement thus went glim- 
mering. 

Briand washed his hands of the whole 
business and intimated that he would ad- 
vise the conference to adjourn within two 
weeks, Another factor that added to the 
difficulty of prolonging the conference 
was the high expenses of the national 
delegations at London. Secretary Stim- 
son notified the President that the original 
appropriation of $200,000 for expenses of 
the American delegates was gone, and 
they would have to come home unless 
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more were forthcoming. Congress quick- 
ly authorized $150,000 more. 

Ramsay MacDonald, in a desperate at- 
tempt to save the conference from break- 
ing up, held personal interviews with 
Briand and the other heads and per- 
suaded them to agree to a new effort. 
They finally tried to bring pressure on 
Italy to drop her demand for parity with 


any other continental power (i. e.,° 


France). Dino Grandi, Italian Foreign 
Minister, cabled this plea to Mussolini. 
The Italians have previously declined to 
submit their minimum figures, insisting 
they would base them on the French. If 
Italy will offer definite figures for a 
reasonable building program, France may 
be willing to pare her demands and a 
general treaty is still possible. These 
hopes are slender at best, and otherwise 
Britain has served notice that her an- 
nounced minimum of 339,000 tons for 
cruisers, agreed upon with the U. S., must 
be raised to 400,000 if the French go 
through with their program. It would 
still be possible, of course, for England, 
America, and Japan, to write a three- 
power treaty, as they are fairly well 
agreed, but they will hardly be willing to 
keep to their lowest figures if France and 
Italy insist on building the second or 
third largest navies in the world. 


LONDON—Labor Foes Threaten 

Defeat. The opposition in Parlia- 
ment to the Labor Government, hitherto 
divided, shows signs of getting together 
for a united effort to overthrow Mac- 
Donald. First the Conservatives made 
peace with Lord Beaverbrook and his 
new “United Empire Party” (Schol., Mar. 
15). Former Premier Stanley Baldwin, 
alarmed at the threat of the newspaper 
lords to fight him in the next election on 
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an empire free trade platform, made a 
complete somersault in a public speech 
appealing to all the Tories’ for unity. 
Baldwin pledged himself, if returned to 
office, to call an Imperial Conference of 
all the dominions to consider the ques- 
tion of tariffs within the Empire and even 
duties on food from the outside, which 
British voters have never tolerated. What- 
ever this conference might decide, Bald- 
win would then submit to a referendum 
of all voters in the United Kingdom, and 
would stand or fall on the result. The 
Conservative leader thus practically 
swallowed Beaverbrook’s whole program. 
Whereupon Beaverbrook’s papers issued 
enormous headlines proclaiming Bald- 
win’s conversion to the United Empire 
policy, and he agreed to go along with the 
” Tory policy. The Liberals, who have also 
been harassed by dissension, smoked a 
peace pipe of their own. The little Welsh- 
man’s magnetic oratory again over- 
whelmed his opponents, and Lloyd George 
received an almost unanimous vote of 
party confidence. 

The chief controversial issue of the 
present Parliament, the Labor Govern- 
ment’s coal bill, provided the fireworks for 
the Opposition. On the second reading of 
the bill, Labor squeezed through by the 
narrow majority of nine votes, with 16 
of the Liberals supporting the Government 
or abstaining from voting. But a few 
days later when the next test came, Lloyd 
George held his Liberals together and 
MacDonald was defeated by eight votes 
on the quota provision whereby the Gov- 
ernment would compulsorily limit and 
regulate the output of the coal mines. The 
Premier, however, declined to consider 
this defeat on a minor amendment cause 
for resigning and appealing to the coun- 
try. 

The Conservatives then announced they 
would seek a vote of censure against the 
Government for its failure to improve the 
economic situation, because Chancellor 
Snowden has kept his budget plans secret 
and will not accept the Conservative tariff 
duties. The Liberals charge Labor with 
being responsible for an increase in unem- 
ployment from 1,100,000 to over 1,500,000 
within a year. When the Tory censure 
motion was called up, however, Mac- 
Donald won by a comfortable majority, 
308 to 235, many Liberals supporting 
Labor. The Opposition parties both real- 
ize that if elections were held now, Mac- 
Donald would sweep the country, and they 
are therefore not keen to unseat him, 
especially at the risk of obstructing the 
Naval Conference. 


FRANCE—Tardieu Struggles for 

Power while Floods Ravage France. 
Across the Channel, Andre Tardieu, back 
in power with his cabinet of the right 
and center, Lalanced on a seesaw of the 
moods of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Though he won two votes of confidence 
within two weeks, the last by a majority 
of 53, his ministry was defeated no less 
than eight times in between on minor 
measures of taxation and education. In 
any other European country such reverses 
would mean new elections, but in France 
public opinion is against elections oftener 
than once in the regular term of four 
years. The bitterness of the recent squab- 
bles in the Chamber has lead to an appar- 


ently irrevocable break between the Left 
and Right. Neither side will cooperate or 
compromise with the other, and Tardieu 
can hardly hope to remain in office long. 

Politics was momentarily forgotten, 
however, when torrential and long-con- 
tinued rains in southwestern France 
swelled the principal rivers of the region, 
the Tarn, Lot, and Garonne to demons 
of destruction and turned practically the 
entire region between the Mediterranean, 
the Bay of Biscay, the Pyrenees, and the 
central hilly country into an inland sea 
larger than Pennsylvania. The village 
of Moissac was almost instantly de- 
stroyed. Thousands of homes were 
swept away, from 300 to 500 persons 
drowned, and property damage ran well 
beyond a billion francs. The President 
and Premier toured the stricken region, 
promised government aid, and began organ- 
izing relief. When the floods seemed to 
subside for a time, new rains caused 
worse risings in the Garonne valley and 
the west, threatening Bordeaux and Bay- 
onne. 


GERMANY—Young Plan Adoption 
Splits Nation. Having survived the 
bitter attacks of the 100 per cent Nation- 
alists through an overwhelming popular 
referendum and several favorable votes in 
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the Reichstag, the Young Plan for final 
settlement of Germany's war reparations 
obligations might have been thought rea- 
sonably acceptable. But when, after 
both the Reichstag (popular house) and 
Reichsrat (Council of German states) had 
ratified it, President Paul von Hinden- 
burg signed the new law, he brought 
upon his head a storm of abuse from 
fiery Germans who still swear that the 
Young Plan is the synonym of slavery. 
Von Hindenburg, the 82-year-old former 
commander-in-chief, was naturally as re- 
luctant as any one to bind his country- 
men to annual payments to the Allies 
until 1988. But he did his duty like an 
old soldier. A refusal to sign would only 
have brought immeasurable harm to Ger- 
man finances. On the other hand ac- 
ceptance has immense advantages for 
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Germany, not least the freeing of the 
Rhineland from foreign occupation. 
Though foolish hotheads may temporarily 
denounce him, the President’s career is 
nearly over and he may rest assured that 
he has done his conscientious best. 

An echo of the Young Plan dispute was 
the sudden resignation of Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank and 
Germany’s financial “Iron Man.” He had 
been at odds with the Allied Representa- 
tives throughout the long negotiations 
for the Young Plan and the International 
Bank. Government pressure had to be 
brought on him to sanction the Young 
Plan, and he preferred to resign. Dr. 
Hans Luther, former Chancellor, was 
elected president of the Reichsbank on 
Schacht’s retirement. 


BASLE—American Directors Start 

Work. The Bank of International 
Settlements set up by the Young Plan is 
at last a reality. It has opened its head- 
quarters in the Kirchgarten House at 
Basle, Switzerland, and practically all of 
the sixteen directors have been chosen 
Gates W. McGarrah, former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
who has been elected president of the In- 
ternational Bank by the governors of the 
various central banks of the Allied coun- 
tries, has arrived in Basle, with Leon 
Fraser, the other American member. Their 
terms are for three years, though they will 
probably be reelected as long as they are 
willing. The General Manager is to be 
Pierre Quesnay, economic expert of the 
Bank of France, to whom all opposition 
has vanished, now that Dr. Schacht, his 
German enemy, has removed himself from 
the situation. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA — Masaryk’s 

Eightieth Birthday. Simultaneous 
celebrations by Czechs and their friends 
throughout the world, but especially in 
Prague, New York, and London, testified 
to the warmth of affection and respect in 
which Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia is universally held 
on his 80th birthday. Only a handful of 
Communists on one hand and Fascists on 
the other refused to do homage to the 
grand old man of Bohemian democracy. 
The Czech Parliament voted him a birth 
day gift of $600,000. Masaryk’s amazing 
career as a teacher, liberator, and admin 
istrator, his American ties, through resi- 
dence and marriage, and the benevolent 
part he has played in the politics of Eu- 
rope are too well known to need comment 
He has made Czechoslovakia the eastern- 
most outpost—“bridgehead,” as one writer 
calls it—of representative democracy, 
leaning neither to dictatorship nor com- 
munism. 


RUSSIA—Stalin Lightens Restric- 

tions. The storm of condemnation 
hurled at Soviet Russia recently through- 
out the civilized world may have had no 
real effect other than to magnify the 
Reds’ war scare, but Josef Stalin, general 
secretary of the Communist Party (equiv- 
alent to dictator) has taken some steps 
that seem more responsive to public 
opinion. He issued a far-reaching pro- 
nouncement that Soviet authorities, in en- 
forcing the Government's decrees both 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


A 12-cent. Encyclopedia is now being is- 
sued weekly by a London publisher. A new 
system enables each reader to bind the 
parts as they come out, easily and perma- 
nently. The complete work will contain 
over 2,000,000 words and 5,000 illustrations 
together with a valuable collection of plans, 
diagrams and maps. 


On April 10th, a hundred years from the 
day the first wagon caravan left St. Louis 
for the Rockies, the Covered Wagon Cen- 
tennial will be celebrated. The story of 
this great trek westward over the Oregon 
Trail is a thrilling one, full of the strug- 
gles, hardships and adventures of these 
dauntless pioneers. 


The historic frigate Constitution “Old 
Ironsides” is once again afloat, the hull 
completely restored. She will continue to 
be minus masts or other gear, however, 
unless $250,000 is supplied to finish the re- 
conditioning. When the miscellaneous 
work is done the ship will represent about 
85% new construction. 


Under the auspices of the Drama 
League of America a group of American 
students will leave New York on April 
5th for a “dramatic tour” of Europe under 
the guidance of Walter Prichard Eaton. 
Conferences with leading figures of the 
European theatre will supplemented 
with laboratory work in foreign theatres. 


The first heavier-than-air machine flown 
by the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, is now in a London Mu- 
seum. Senator Robinson of the American 
Naval delegation, who is a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, is 
making every effort to have the plane re- 
turned to America where it rightfully be- 
longs. It was felt by Mr. Wright that the 
Smithsonian Institution did not place suf- 
ficient value on the plane at that time it 
was allowed to become a part of the Lon- 
don Museum collection. 


Henri Matisse, famous French painter 
of the modern school, stopped in New York 
on his way around the world. The trip 
will take five months, two months of which 
will be spent at Tahiti where he plans to do 
some painting. He will be one of the 
judges at the International Exhibition of 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh in the 


fall. 
oO 


San Francisco paid homage to the mem- 
ory of Captain Roald Amundsen, famous 
Norwegian explorer, by unveiling a tall 
granite shaft on the ocean beach at the 
west end of Golden Gate Park. It is 
very near the place where the little ship 
is beached which made the famous north- 
west passage in 1906 


A superb Holbein portrait hitherto un- 
known and termed by London critics “the 
most remarkable art find of the century” 
has been revealed by X-ray photographs 
beneath a commonplace Elizabethan por- 
trait. After 300 years the outer pigment 
has been carefully chipped away, leaving 
the best preserved work of the famous 
master in existence. 


The will of Alexander P. Moore, former 
ambassador to Spain, bequeathed $100,000 
to Victoria Eugenia of Spain to be used 
for charity under her direction. During 
his two years at the Spanish Court Mr. 
Moore greatly admired the work the 
Queen was doing for the poor and saw 
how limited funds halted her clinics and 
hospital work. ™ 


A highly muddled political situation faces 
Pennsylvania voters in the forth-coming 
spring primaries. Joseph Grundy, recently 
appointed to the Senate, will have to run 
for election now, and will be opposed by 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis. The 
governorship will be a three-cornered fight 
between Samuel S. Lewis, candidate of the 
Mellon-Grundy organization, Francis Shunk 
Brown, teamed with Davis, and former 
Governor Gifford Pinchot, a 
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freshmen. By attending Summer Sessions 
as well as the regular semester, a student can 
complete his four year course in three years. 
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This beautiful memorial, with an unusual base 
in the form of a 5-pointed star, has been accepted 
by the Secretary of War as the Wright Memorial 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. The monument 
was designed by Robert P. Rodgers and Alfred E. 
Poor, and is m commemoration of the first suc- 
cessful attempt in ail history at power-driven 
airplane flight, achieved by Orville Wright, 

December 17, 1903. 








World Happenings 


(Continued from page 23) 


on the religious issue and the collectiv- 
ization of agriculture, must not overstep 
the bounds of reason. Persecution of 
peasants who are being forced into com- 
munal farms by confiscation of their 
crops and goods must cease. And no 
churches can be closed or demolished 
without definite action by the local com- 
munities. Two Communists who used 
violence to intimidate peasants have 
themselves been executed, according to 
the Government. The lightening of the 
heavy restrictions has been gratefully re- 
ceived by the. peasants, and better feeling 
seems to be prevailing. 


INDIA—Gandhi Starts March for 

Freedom. Since the “declaration of 
independence” by the All-India National 
Congress on January 1, the atmosphere 
of threatened revolution in India has been 
growing more tense. Mahatma- Gandhi 
has made himself a dynamo of propa- 
ganda for peaceful opposition to British 
rule. He sent finally an ultimatum to 
Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, that active civil 
disobedience would be started unless the 
demand for Swaraj were not granted 
within eight days. The Viceroy an- 
swered respectfully but firmly. Gandhi 
then started a march to the sea as a 
symbol of protest. With 79 volunteer fol- 
lowers and one horse given him for the 
use of sick or fatigued marchers, he left 
Ashram, his seminary, near Ahmedabad, 
and proceeded by a few miles a day to 
Jalalpur, on the Gulf of Cambay, famous 
for its salt beds. The marchers will at- 
tempt to refine salt there in violation of 
the government’s profitable monopoly. 


SANTO DOMINGO—Urena to be 

President. Unlike its neighboring 
republic of Haiti, Santo Domingo seems 
to be able to settle its difficulties with- 
out intervention by the United States. 
The revolt against President Horacio 
Vasquez (see Bubbles, March 15) has 
been peaceably ended by the appointment 
of Estrella Urena, leader of the rebels, 
as provisional president, pending the hold- 
ing of elections in May. Vasquez, who is 
in bad health, will leave the country. 
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“Who I Should Like 
To Be” Contest 


(See The Pepper Pot, Page 27) 


ASA hundreds of papers have been 
received, many of them nobly con- 
ceived and excellently written. With re- 
gret that only one can be chosen, the 
Editors have awarded the first prize of 
$5.00 .to William Groening, Saginaw 
(Michigan) ‘High School, for. his essay on 
“Nathan Hale,” published below. 

The leaders in the choice of subjects 
are still Edison, with 20; Lincoln, 15; and 
Lindbergh, 13. Others chosen by from one 
to ten students each and not previously 
mentioned are: Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frances 
Willard, Richard E. Byrd, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, Frederic Chopin, David Belasco, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Nathalia Crane, 
Mary Ellen Chase, Franz Schubert, 
Dwight L. Moody, Joan Lowell, Sir Henry 
Segrave, Louisa M. Alcott, David Gray- 
son, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Luther Bur- 
bank, Socrates, Martin Luther, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Galileo, Herbert Hoover, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Florence Trumbull, 
Osa Johnson, Richard Halliburton, Sydney 
Smith, Clare Briggs, Elizabeth Blackwell, 
St. Paul, Louis Pasteur, Marco Polo, Sara 
Teasdale, Sir Joseph Lister, Edward Bok, 
Sir Francis Drake, Pharaoh, Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Florence Nightingale, Jenny Lind, John 
Paul Jones, Marie Antoinette, Pocahontas, 
Solomon, Corinne’ Griffith, “Frosty” 
Peters, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Ty Cobb, 
Zane Grey, Alfred Lord Tennyson, Count- 
ess Potocka, Babe Ruth, Alfred E. Smith, 
Ben Turpin, Nancy Hopkins, Ethel Bar- 
rymore, Paul Whiteman, Graham Mc- 
Namee, Ishbel MacDonald, William J. 
Bryan, Edith Cavell, Madame Curie, Dean 
Inge, Cleopatra, Frank B. Kellogg, An- 
drew Carnegie, Christy Mathewson, Dan- 
iel Webster, Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
Floyd Gibbons, Nicholas Roerich, Vachel 
Lindsay, Henry W. Longfellow, O. O. 
McIntyre. 

It should, perhaps, be emphasized that 
only actual historical characters or living 
persons should be chosen. Humorous es- 
says on Pluto, Peter Pan, etc., and per- 
sonal choices like “‘Myself,” “My Mother” 
etc., hardly meet the conditions. For rea- 
sons of religious propriety, essays on Jesus 
Christ will not be considered. 

The length limit is 500 words. Address 
Contest Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Nathan Hale 


One hundred and fifty years ago, a New 
England youth of twenty-one was hanged 
as a spy by the British. His execution was 
unattended by a minister. The letters he 
had written in his last hours to his brother 
and to his aged father were destroyed by 
his executioners. Not a friend was near 
to console him in those hours of anguish, 
but rather he was surrounded by enemies 
who mocked and jeered. It was a dismal 
ending for such a brilliant youth. History 
tells us that even the weather was dreary 
on that morning. But in spite of all, the 
death of this fearless youth has come down 
to us through the years as one of the 
greatest and most inspiring moments of 
history, for in that dark hour he spoke 
those famous words which were destined 
to live forever in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people: “I regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country!” 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Famous 
TOP-FLITE 






EAGLE” 
price $10 


nnouncing 


a twin to the famous TOP-FLITE 


tHE EAGLE 


, a probably wanted 
to play the famous Top-Flite—the bat 
that makes every shot a split-second 
harder to return—the bat that won 34 
major championships in a single year! 

But perhaps you’ve felt you did not 
care to spend $15 for the Top-Flite. 

Then you should meet the new Wright 
& Ditson EAGLE—a great bat that has 
the speed-giving open-throat construc- 
tion of the Top-Flite... but one that 
costs only $10! 

The new Eagle has the same lighter, 
smaller head of the Top-Flite, the sweet 
balance—the tighter strung frame—the 
perfect feel. Strong shoulder construc- 
tion, providing for many restringings, is 
identical in these twins. And both bats 
have the open throat that imparts such 
remarkable “whip” to all your shots. 

The $10 Eagle has most of the fine 
playing qualities of the $15 Top-Flite, 
but stringing the Eagle with Duratite 
enables us to price it one-third less. Of 
course Duratite hasn’t the resilience of 
the Top-Flite’s split lambs’ gut, but it 
is moisture-proof—and so wonderfully 
durable that your Eagle can play right 


a far ae 


through the most strenuous season with- 
out a single restringing. 

Play the Eagle—and feel the extra 
whip of an open throat bat! At your 
sporting goods dealer’s, or department 
store, you'll find an Eagle made for you 
—in weight, balance and feel. And it 
costs but $10! 


The 
DAVIS CUP 


Veteran of countless cham- 
pionships—a bat that is 
known wherever there’s a 


tennis court. $15.00. 


The 
GOLD STAR 


The famous racket used by 
players whose names will 
live forever among the great 


of tennis. $15.00. 





E. those who want a lower priced racket, there’s 
the Wright & Ditson ALL-AMERICAN—an ex- 
pert’s bat that sells for only $8. And the COLUM- 
BIA at $6, and the AMERICAN ACE at $5 are 
both superb bats at unusually moderate prices. Other 
fine Wright & Ditson models $3 up—ask your dealer 
to show them to you. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 


NEW YORK . 


PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc. 

Dept. J., Tulip & Eyre Street, Name 

Philadelphia, Pa. Street 
Please send to me, free, a copy 

of your booklet, “Over the Net.” City. 


State. 
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THE STAMP COLUMN 


By F. L. Witson, Jr. 





UROPEAN countries beckon the tour- 

ist to visit within their boundaries and 
some are even using the lowly postage 
stamp as a means of advertising their 
wares. 

For such a purpose Austria has issued 
stamps in bright colors at once appealing 
to the eye and on which are depicted some 
of the famous beauty spots of Austria and 
the Tyrol. 

In the illustrations shown herewith we 
find one with the castle of Upper Salz- 
burg. This castle stands on a hill over- 
looking the city where Mozart was born 
and was built under Archbishop Gebhard 
in 1077. On another we find the Seewiesen 
at Steinmarke and on the third the Palace 


of Innsbruck which formerly was used as 
the princely house of Thurn and Taxis. 
This Palace was erected by the Empress 








A group of 
pictorial 
travel stamps 
from Austria, 
Czechoslovakia 
and Andorra. 


Maria Theresa and remains as one of the 
beautiful landmarks. 

Other denominations of this set of 
stamps depict various points of interest. 








DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Three out of five Scholastic readers go to college or take some form of advanced 
training beyond their high school courses. ° 

have had little opportunity to compare the facilities offered, we publish this 
Directory of Colleges and Universities. 
tins which may be had for the asking, or may be obtained from The Scholastic 
Merchandise Service Department, 55- West 42d St., New York City. 


or the benefit of students who 
All of them publish catalogs or bulle- 
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SETON HILL 


“The Tiffany of Womens Colleges” 
GREENSBURG, PA. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
prodt Basle, Yow tuition. Pifty-second year reo Nlostreted catalog. 
ADDRESS ASSOCIATE roots BOX 8.S. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Florida 


A co-educational institution. Baccalaureate 
degrees in liberal arts, business administration, 
education, law, and music. Special courses in 
aviation. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful en- 
vironment, excellent recreational opportunities. 
For detailed information address Bowman Fos- 
ter Ashe, President, Box A, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Chartered 1836 
Oldest Chartered College for Women in 
e World 
A Christian College with highest stand- 
ards. Wesleyan is on the approved list 
of the leading standardizing agencies in 
America. Finest athletic and musical ad- 
vantages. Limited number of scholarships 
for worthy students. ; : 
Twelve magnificent buildings in brick 
and marble, ultra modern and fire-proof, 
on a spacious campus of 170 acres. 400 
boarding students accepted. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS—under same 
control as Wesleyan College, occupies 
former college lant, seven imposing 
buildings in the heart of the city. 300 
boarding students accepted. 

For Catalog and View Book address 








ol The Registrar - eens 
students. and teachers 
(Carefully Wesleyan College “'" (Highly 
selected) MACON, GA. trained) 














COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 

Catholic college for women near 
Morristown, N. J. A. B., B. S., B. M. 
degrees. Teacher-training. Home 
Economics, Music. Attractive build- 
ings, complete laboratories. 400-acre 
campus. All sports. Catalog. Address 
Dean, Box S, Convent Station, N. J. 


Rider College Saves 2 Years 


Four years’ College Work and Bachelor De- 
gree in two years, 48 weeks each. Finance, 
Business Administration, Executive, Secre- 
tarial, Commercial Teacher Training and C. 
P. A. Accounting. 2000 student lly. 
Co-ed. Summer Sessions granting college 
credits. Dormitories. Athletics, Exceptional 

iti for graduates. 66th year. Catalog 
Treasurer, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 
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There is the Castle of Gussing in Burgen- 
land which was formerly the residence of 
Prince Batthyeny and is said to have been 
of Roman origin. On another is depicted 
the Khenenhuller, built upon a mountain- 
side and approached by a passageway 
hewn in the solid rock through fourteen 
gateways. The picturesque village of 
Durnstein in Lower Austria on the banks 
of the Danube is pictured on another. In 
this village it is said that Richard Coeur 
de Lion was held prisoner by Count Leo- 
pold of Austria, on his return from the 
Holy Wars of 1192-93 and here in 1805 
the allied armies of Austria and Russia 
defeated the French under Mortier. On 
other values there are depicted the famous 
Traun Lake in Upper Austria situated at 
the foot of Mt. Traunstein and long the 
favorite resort of tourists; the town of 
Hohenems noted for the ruins of the castle 
of Alt Hohenems; the Neu-Hohenems sit- 
uated on the precipitious Glopper and the 
famous Chateau of Count Waldburg-Zeil; 
the National Library at Vienna completed 
in 1724 and noted for its remarkable 
architecture; and St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
at Vienna in whose tower swings the great 
bell of 1711 weighing twenty tons. 

Andorra too has given us a set of pic 
torials. This small country is situated 
on the northern boundaries of Spain and 
of late has received considerable news- 
paper notoriety. The stamp designs show 
different points of interest: on the 10c, 
illustrated above, is shown the plaza of 
the smali town St. Julia de Loria, at one 
time the capital of Andorra. 

Among the many other countries offer- 
ing pictorial stamps is Czechoslovakia. 
Above we picture the 3 koruny, with a 
view of the Cathedral at Brunn. All de- 
nominations of this set of pictorials are 
remarkably executed and have become ex- 
cellent mediums for advertising the beau- 
ties of the land of the Bohemians. 


“Who I Should Like To 


Be’’ Contest 
(Concluded from page 25) 


This youth had shown promise of be- 
coming one of the foremost men of his 
time. He had graduated from Yale at 
the head of his class and had been a 
teacher for a few months. He showed 
exceptional ability f#r-teaching, but when 
the American Revolution broke out, he 
answered the call to arms. As a soldier 
he rose quickly to the rank of lieutenant 
with promise of rising even higher as an 
officer. But then, one day, Washington 
asked for a volunteer to spy on the British. 
The young lieutenant, ever anxious to 
serve, undertook this dangerous mission. 
He performed his duty, but he was caught 
by the British, and his untimely death fol- 
lowed. Before his execution he was 
promised mercy and was even offered a 
commission in the British army if he 
would reveal the American plans. He re- 
fused, and further showed his patriotism 
by his immortal last words. If I were to 
be any one other than myself, I should 
like to be the greatest and noblest of all 
American patriots and martyrs—Nathan 
Hale! 








—William Groening, 
Saginaw (Mich). High School. 
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Under this head The Scholastic prints 

letters from readers containing com- 

ments or corrections of general inter- 
est, phrased with brevity. 











The Grammar Contest 


N THE “Pepper Pot” for February 15, 

a letter was published questioning the 
form of the title of our new essay contest, 
as announced in the February 1 issue, “Who 
I Would Like to Be.” Students were in- 
vited to submit their opinions on the 
grammatical points at issue. This “con- 
test within a contest” aroused wide inter- 
est. The great majority of the replies 
upheld The Scholastic’s wording on both 
counts. Much as we appreciate this vote 
of confidence, candor compels us to admit 


that the correct form is: “Who I Should 
Like to Be.” 
It has been decided to award two 


prizes of equal value for the best answers, 
as follows: James N. Walker, Wichita 
Falls (Texas) High School; and Adell 
Masterjohn, Haverstraw (New York) 
High School. Their statements are print- 
ed below. They are entitled to copies of 
Fowler’s Dictionary or some other book. 

Honorable mention should also be made 
of the following students who achieved the 
correct combination on the two “errors”: 
Leon Beach, Jr., Saratoga Springs (N. 
Y.) High School; Edd Gordon Reeder, 
Wichita Falls (Texas) High School; 
William Johnson, Central High School, 
Superior, Wis., who, however, did not 
quite have the courage of his convictions 
on “would.” 

Since the contestants almost unanimous- 
ly agreed that “who,” not “whom,” is the 
correct pronoun, and innumerable authori- 
ties might be quoted on this point, we 
shall not further discuss the question of 
case of the predicate complement where 
the infinitive has no subject. On the matter 
of “would like,” however, the following 
explanation by Fowler (p. 527) may be 
helpful: In first-person conditional state- 
ments with the verbs like, prefer, be glad, 
etc., “should, not would, is the right 
form. . In the modern form the desire 
is expressed in the verb like and requires 
no other expression.” In other words, if 
we use the old-fashioned expression, “I 
would I were there,” with but one verb, 
the would is necessary to express volition. 
But the introduction of like makes the 
auxiliary revert to the normal first-person 
for a plain future or conditional statement. 


Dear Editor: 

I believe that the title of your new con- 
test should be worded, “Who I Should 
Like to Be.” As you have said, who is 
a reversed predicate substantive, and 
should is a word used as an auxiliary to 
like. I quote the following to you for 
authorities. On page 92 of A Manual of 
English, by George B. Woods and Clar- 
ence Stratton, the following appears: “Use 
the nominative case for a predicate pro- 
noun after to be used without a subject.” 
A New English Grammar, by Leiper, says 
on page 122: “With like as a principle 
verb the proper forms are: “J should hke 
and should I like?” “On page 177 of Col- 
lege Handbook of Composition by Woolley 
and Scott the following is given: “The 
verbs like, prefer, care, be glad, etc., use 
the auxiliaries shall and should for the 


first person.” 
—James N. Walker, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Dear Editor: 


I believe “who I should like to be” is 
the correct form. First of all, there is a 
rule that when the infinitive “to be” has a 


subject, a predicate pronoun following “ 
be” is in t eahinnien case, to agree with 
the subject; but when “to be” has no sub- 
ject, the predicate pronoun is in the nom- 
inative case. This reference is found in 
Constructive English, by Francis K. Ball, 
on page 91, article 219 (Ginn and Com- 
pany. “In the sentence, To be a man is to 
have an advantage, the noun, man, is in 
the nominative case. It is a predicate 
nominative after an infinitive used ab- 
stractly or indefinitely.” This rule is taken 
from First Year English Syntax and Com- 
position, by George A. Watrous, page 12. 
A second principle in this grammatical 
discussion is that which shows why “I 
would like” or “I should like” is the cor- 
rect form. Although I prefer the latter, 
I must admit that in speech “I would like” 
is commonly used and is probably gaining. 
Yet good writers and speakers today still 
use “I should like” often enough to war- 
rant its use in formal writing, in maga- 
sine headings, and in dignified speech. In 
Constructive English, Francis K. Ball, on 
page 71, says, “The primary meaning of 
shall is to come or be under obligation 
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(denoting what is bound t. happen); 
primary meaning of will is + Ao 
(denoting what is willed or desired).” The 
expression “I would like” is technicallly 
wrong even if the writer does express de- 
sire, for the desire relates to the condition 
of “being” some one else. The writer 
naturally, spontaneously likes; he does not 
determine “to like.” In the sentence “I 
should like to meet your friend,” the per- 
son called “I” desires to meet the friend, 
but he does not desire to like to meet him. 
Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, and Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, speakers over the radio, use “I 
should like.” We find “I should like” or 
“We should like” in the writings of many 
of our most careful and artjstic writers. 
Agnes Repplier, in her Essays on Idleness, 
writes “I should like to explain to her.” 
Walter H. Page wrote to President Wil- 
son, “I should like to inform Grey that 
this is our decision.” Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in his speech, Saturday after- 
noon, March 1, 1930, said, “I should like 
to make one thing clear.” 
—Adell Masterjohn, 
Haverstraw, New York. 
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MONEY IS EXPENSIVE 


Sounds absurd, that statement. 


But listen toa 


great mind explain it. 


“If you would know the value of money,”’ 
said Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘go and try to 


borrow some.”’ 


As usual, he was right. 


Ready money, available at a designated time, 


is a security 


t means peace of mind 


and independence. 


It can be made certain through Prudential 
Endowment Policies. The time to start 


is in youth! 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrte.p, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Silver Circus 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Three hundred and fifty shillings is 
three hundred and fifty shillings, it is not 
a bunch of beans,” said Franz severely. 
They had men in their employ who im- 
plored him on their knees to be honourably 
permitted to enact the part of this tiger, 
but they had not the physique, they had 
not the voice, and, if Mr. Siebenhaar would 
pardon him, they had not the artist’s deli- 
cate touch. One thing the, Franz, was cer- 
tain of: he knew an artist when he saw 
one, hence this three hundred and fifty 
shillings. 

At the end of it all Hans had agreed to 
be sewn up on such and such a date in 
the tiger’s hide and to make a manifesta- 
tion with Messrs. Franz and Peter’s in- 
genuous lion, on the solemnest possible un- 
dertaking that no harm should befall his 
own blood and bones. 

“Thunder and lightning! What could 
harm you?” 

“Good.” 

And after parting from Hans, and when 
they were well out of hearing, Mr. Franz 
said, “Ha ha!” and Mr. Peter said, “Ho 
ho!” 

Hans Siebenhaar had several rehearsals 
before the eventful day. Submitting him- 
self to be sewn up in the tiger’s skin, he 
dashed his paws upon the floor, pranced, 
gnashed, snarled, whirled his mechanical 
tail, and delivered himself of a gamut of 
howls eminently tigerish. Perfectly satis- 
factory. 

“Where,” Hans would ask, “do you keep 
this old lion?” 

“Yes,” the brother always replied, “he 
is not well, he is sleeping; you see him 
next time.” 

And thus it happened that Hans did not 
see his adversary until they met in the 
cage of battle. The morning of that day 
was dull and Hans too was dull, for on 
awakening he felt so strange, so very un- 
well, that he greatly feared he would have 
to send Franz word that he could not 
come to perform his tiger; but as the day 
wore on and brightened, Hans, sitting on 





his stool in the sunny street, brightened 
with it, and while thinking of the three 
hundred and fifty shillings his sickness left 
him. A nice sum of money that! And what 
would he do with it? Ah, please very 
much, what would he not have done if 
Mitzi, the shameless one, had not for- 
saken him! They might have gone again, 
as they had gone of old, on one of those 
excursions to the Wiener Wald. He liked 
excursions, they were beautiful. With 
their happy companions they could climb 
the mountains, prowl in the forest for 
raspberries and mushrooms, and at noon 
they would sit under the chestnuts at “The 
Hunter’s Meadow” ard lap the rich soup 
and talk of love and wealth and food and 
childhood. That was life, that was won- 
derful! They they would all go and loaf in 
the grass, while Julius Damjancsics 
thrummed his mandolin and they all mur- 
mured songs. Ah, such music! Mitzi 
loved it. She had a dimple behind each 
shoulder, a very rare thing, very beautiful. 
In the cool of the evening there would 
be dancing and they would be at Dreimar- 
stein in time to see the fireworks go up 
from the Prater—he liked fireworks, love- 
ly. Or to the trotting races they might 
go; beautiful horses, he loved horses. Or 
to the baths at Ganse-haiifel—the things 
one could do with a little money! But 
there was no longer any Mitzi, she had 
gone with Julius Damjancsics. Gone wife, 
gone friend; there were no more journeys 
now. But a man with three hundred and 
fifty shillings need never lack companions, 
there was a lot of friendship in three hun- 
dred and fifty shillings. But that Mitzi— 
she was very beautiful, that little Mitzi. 
So the day wore on and the evening 
came and the Prater began to sparkle with 
the lights of its many booths and cafés, to 
throb with its much music, for youth was 
gallant and gay and there was love and 
money in the world. It was the hour at 
last. Hans had been sewn up in the tiger 
skin. Now he crouched in a corner of 
a shuttered cage, alone, trembling in dark- 
ness, seeing no one and seen of none. 
There was a door in the side of his cage 
that led into a large empty lighted cage, 
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and beyond that was another like his own 
in which walked a lion. At a certain 
moment the door of the end cages would 
be opened and he would have to go into 
that central cage and face that other beast. 
But no, he could not, he was limp with 
fear. To the stricken man came the ex- 
cited voices of the crowd coming in to 
witness his calamity, and the harsh tones 
of the trumpeting band playing in pande- 
monium outside on the platform, where 
there was a large poster of a combat be- 
tween a tiger and a lion. Hans recalled 
that the lion’s teeth were buried in the 
tiger’s belly amid the gushing blood, and 
it seemed that his very heart violently 
cried: “No! No! Let me out.” 

Beating upon the walls of his cage he 
gasped: “In Christ’s name, let me out!” 
but nobody heeded, no one replied and al- 
though he tore at this tiger skin his paws 
were too cumbersome for him to free him- 
self. He was in a trap, he knew now he 
had been trapped. For an eternal anguish- 
ing time the clamor went on, then that 
dreadful side door which led into the cen- 
tral cage slid quietly open. Hans saw that 
this cage was yet empty, the lion’s door 
was still closed, he was to be the first to 
enter. But he averted his eyes, he lay in 
the corner of his trap and would not budge 
from it. Almighty heaven! was he going 
to sacrifice himself for a few pitiful pieces 
of silver that he had never seen and never 
would see? He was not fit to do it, he 
was an old man. And all day long he had 
been unwell, sick as a dog. As he lay in 
his corner, refusing to budge and sweat- 
ing most intensely, a sharp iron spear came 
through the bars and pricked him savage- 
ly. With a yell he leaped up, trying to 
snatch the spear. He would use it, it 
would save him—but he could not grasp 
it with his giant paws. Then came bars 
of red hot iron searing him, and more 
spears; he was driven screaming into the 
central cage. The door closed behind him, 
and he was left alone behind those terrible 
bars with a vast audience gazing at him. 
Then, ah then, in a frenzy, an epilepsy of 
fear, he dashed himself so violently against 
the bars that the crowd was spellbound. 
The band played riotously on, drowning 
his human cries. The other side door slid 
open, there was silence in that other cage, 
but he dared not turn to meet whatever 
was there; he crouched half swooning, 
until he caught sight of a face in the audi- 
ence that he knew. Wonder of wonders! 
It was Mitzi, she herself! Oh but there 
was something to fight for now, and he 
turned resolutely. As he did so there 
was a titter in the audience that surged 
into general laughter—the lion had come 
into the cage. Truly, it was a cadaverous 
lion. Without the least display of ferocity 
or fear it stepped quietly into that cage, 
and fixed its. strong eyes upon the eyes 
of its enemy. Not a leap did it make, not 
a roar did it give, it padded forwards 
quietly, and the tiger retreated before it. 
Thus they circled and circled round the 
cage. Would that mocking laughter never 
stop? 

Hans could bear it no longer, he turned 
and faced the lion, in appearance bold, 
though trembling in his soul. The lion 
paused too. . 

“Pater noster qui es in coelis,” Hans 
gasped involuntarily. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Make a Market Analysis 


$100 in Cash Prizes 


| 
l 
| 
I 
| 
Open to All Students in All High Schools 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


N ARTICLE appeared recently in one of the lead- 

ing business papers, Advertising and Selling, en- 
titled “Catching up with the Billion Dollar High School 
Market.” Its author, Ray Giles, prominent in New York 
advertising and marketing circles, based this article 
on information received from questionnaires sent to 500 
Scholastic subscribers. National advertisers from all sec- 
tions of the country have responded with requests for 
additional information about this “Billion Dollar Mar- 
ket,” as Mr. Giles so aptly styles it. “Do high school 
students own automobiles?” “Do girls in high school 
help to prepare the meals at home? Every day we are 
asked questions of this sort. Some of the answers we 
know, but many more we cannot give with any authority 
beyond a very limited personal acquaintance with high 
school students. 





What is the market for nationally advertised products | 
with you and your fellow high school students? Whether ! 
or not the conditions appear to be favorable to adver- 
tisers, we want to know the truth about you and your | 
surroundings. | 


For the most complete reports and analyses, based on % 
the attached questionnaire, and absolutely true to the ® 
facts as you know them in your own experience and 
among your friends, The Scholastic offers the following * 
cash prizes: ° 


For the report that gives the most complete 
and thorough picture of local possibilities 
(be they pro or con) 


For the report adjudged the second best........ 


ON SS EAS ae de eee 


For the next fifty reports, selected as most 
complete by the judges, honorable mention 
and $1 each 


Your report may be accompanied by a written anal- 
ysis describing any special possibilities in your school, 
but this should not exceed 250 words in length and, if 
possible, should be typewritten. 


The Judges in this contest are the Editors and Busi- 
ness Manager of The Scholastic. The contest closes on 
May Ist, 1930. You do not have to be a subscriber to 
The Scholastic, and can answer the questions on a sepa- 
tate sheet if you desire. 





Fill in the blank opposite with the names and addresses 
of the dealers nearest your High School. 


1. Haberdashery 
2. Jewelry 


3. Drugs 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee CLT 
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You May Win $25.00 


Read the conditions of this new contest in the 
adjoining column. Then fill out the question- 
naire carefully on BOTH SIDES. Bear in mind 
that what we want is the facts, even if they ap- 
pear to you to be unfavorable to advertisers. 
Print or type your name and address legibly on 
the blank and on each separate sheet which you 
send with your analysis. Send it in at once to 
Market Study, THE SCHOLASTIC, 55 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. The contest closes at 
midnight May Ist, 1930. Prize winners will be 
notified by mail and their names published in 
the May 24th issue of THE SCHOLASTIC. 


IT casiistinsenmecathtbdichb bikesicbedeecmenes OID, Sessoschsciccitubaaincibiibeliiin 
RR | RSET LI Se eee ee 
Mr. 
Name of Student 96 5g mnnnnnnnnecncreceerr nn cceceeceeeccneeneee I sisaticcienniiniie 
| eal LOE vate AE Race tt ne, ¢ Na ene 
Do you have an allowance? ............ How much per week? ............ 
Do you do anything to earn money during school months? ............ 
Regularly? .................. Occasionally? .... . Never? ............. dibs 


What? 


Ist ?...................... What did you do during the last summer vaca- 
tion? ..... 


If you earned any money how did you do it? . 


> § fee 


Do you plan to go to College? ...... 


Do you drive a car?............ Regularly Occasionally Make 
Owned by yourself... 

Owned by parents.... 

Owned by relatives 

Owned by friends... 

Owned by employer orm saiaesinhaite dha 

Have you ever taught anyone else to drive ?... 

i eS he SO piakiaadisiaties 
Do you buy supplies (gasoline, oil, etc.) for the car or cars you 
drive; If so, check which ones. 

your own........ parents........relatives........friends employers 


What brand of gasoline is used in this car ?.. 

What brand of oil?... 

Do you decide the kind of oil, gasoline, etc., that is used in any 
car you drive? Regularly ...... ..... Occasionally . Never . 

Do you do any of the actual mechanical work on the car? . 


Washing? Regularly .. Occasionally ........ Never . 
Greasing? Regularly ..... ...... Occasionally . Never . 
Oiling ? Regularly Occasionally Never . 


Have you ever earned any money caring for automobiles? . 
EE =: SNE ee RAD ARE os ; — 

What are your family plans for 1930? Buy a new car? 
Refinish an old one? ... 


(See next page) 





Fill in below the names of dealers described in opposite column: 
1. Name 
St. Address. 
ee ee ee a a CE Fe 
St. Address 
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St. Address... 
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Have you ever earned any money working in a service station 
OF BON is edem Have you ever earned any money driving 
an automobile or truck? ........ 

Do you select your own clothes?............ Suits ?............ Shoes? 
Check the sports in which you participated during the past year. 
BRUNET « ccrmipchananien el celta Reelertristett Swimming .................- 
Basketball ................ Hunting & fishing..... TUE ht 
Foottell —............ «Ice skating.................. | illo de ES 


Check the athletic equipment you bought during the past year. 
Baseball gloves........ Basketball shoes........ Tennis balls .............. 


| ane Basketball trunks........ ae 
PUNO © Setiednd Basketball jersey........ Galt Sik 
IEE. srastrercerssones Swimming suits.......... Gym shoes........... 
Football shoes............ SL RS Middies ............... 
Football suits............ Tennis racquets.......... Bloomers ............-. 
Is there a gymnasium in your school? ................ Is there a swim- 
ming pool? ................ Shewere? 0s... Are you required to 
take a soap shower before entering pool?............. 

Does your school have a cafeteria? ................ How many aprerwen 


IE GINA. II HI Societe ccccceniceanerenibemenincninnn 
Is there a candy counter in the cafeteria or in the school ? 
iiesictaesaisiatelal What are the average sales per week? 

ee ee ae et oR eee ee 
Do you and your friends buy candy instead of dessert?.................- 
Frequently? ................ Occasionally? ................. Ee 
Does your school have a band or orchestra?.................... How many 
tried out for them this year? 


Please answer the Sitliainn questions si als tide listed 
below : 


Do you own Make Gift or Purchase 
= hr Se lag eo ence hee ae 
Fountain Pen win aan Pasedliates * llecsuomndiciene 
NE 8 ee Blt Ae ML BN Ld net. 
ie eer ncn Te perc opin, Re ee 
I diner lB tae ke 5 ee aoe 
Re 
ie ee ee : 
re oes 
cone aa of the following articles hid you purchase for 
. ee Face powder .............. Taleum powder..... 
Shaving cream.......... CS Se, ee 
Liquid shampoo.......... Cold or vanishing a 
Hand lotion. .............. cream ........ ical Hairtonic ................ 
Em ween een rene ames a aia sis ste 
To what magazines do you subscribe? 
ee | ee nen 
If you are a girl do you do any of the buying of food products 
for your family? ......00........ Frequently .................... Occasionally 
scsosocseshatealain Never .................... Do you cook at home? .................... 
Frequently ................. « nee... er 
Do you cook at school? .................. Frequently .................. Occa- 
GI iit nines ee: 


Name some of the things you have cooked or baked in the past 
few months: 


Who has charge of buying supplies for the cafeteria and arrang- 
gE ESSE PB AE el 2 cn 
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The Scholastic 





Have You 
Heard the 
News? 


T. NICHOLAS, the magazine that 
brings Christmas twelve times a year, 
has been purchased by the Scholastic 
Publishing Company, publishers of The 
Scholastic, and now we are publishers of 3 
the nation’s two best magazines for young 
people. 

We shall take “St. Nick” into our hands 
this summer and we are going to keep him 
going as strong as ever. He will con ; 
tinue under his own name, with the St. 
Nicholas League and its awards, the Rid- 
dle Box, the stamp page, Books and More 
Books, Things To Do, the Letter Box, 
and all the other departments, and with 
more exciting, interesting stories. 





St. Nicholas has the tradition of giving 
its readers the best there is to be had for 
recreation and instruction even down to 
the matter of the paper the magazine is 
printed on. It is the magazine that your 
parents, grandparents, and great-grand- 
parents read when they were young. 
Every person of national prominence to- 
day can remember it as one of the bright 
influences of his youth. 


The Scholastic and St: Nicholas, under 
one management, will be able to join 
forces to great effect. Always the head- 
liners in the field of junior periodicals, 
their combined strengths make them un- 
rivalled. One of them, the veteran of 
many generations of children, represents 
those qualities that keep their appeal 
through all the tests of time. The other, 
a product of recent years, is surging with 
the spirit of the youth that is its own 
inspiration. It is the most fortunate 
event in the young reading world that 
these two great periodicals 2re now in a 
position to give each other the benefit of 
their separate talents. 
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Silver Circus . 
(Concluded from page 28) 


To his unspeakable astonishment 
heard the lion answer: 

“Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. Sed 
libera nos a malo.” 


In an incredible flash Hans realized that 
the lion also was a spurious creature like 
himself; his fears vanished, he knew now 
the part he had to play, and he hurled him- 
self upon the lion howling: 

“Brrr-o-o-o-owh! Ookah, pookah, bod- 
dle, oddle, moddle, miowh!” 


Over they rolled, lion and tiger, to- 
gether, and the onlookers shook with mirth. 

“Not so rough, brother!” cried a voice 
from inside the lion, and the tones struck 
a strange echo in the mind of Hans Sieben- 
haar. They disengaged and stood up on 
all fours facing each other. From the mo- 
ment’s silence that ensued there issued a 
piercing cry of fear from a woman in the 
audience. Hans turned, the lion also 
turned. It was Mitzi, shrieking: “Julius! 
Watch out!” Hans’ throbbing mind 
caught at that fatal name, Julius. By all 
the gods, was it possible! Heaven and 
hell, he would tear the heart out of that 
lion! “Not so rough, brother!” Ha, ho, 
he knew it now, that voice! Ho, ho! and 
with a cruel leap he jumped with his heels 
savagely in the middle of the lion’s back, 
the back of Julius Damjancsics, thief of 
Mitzi, the beloved of Hans, and down sank 
the lion with the tiger tearing at its throat 
as fearfully as any beast of the jungle. 
Ah, but how the people applauded; this 
was good in spite of deception. They had 
paid to see a real lion and a real tiger 
contending, and they felt defrauded, in- 
sulted, but this was good, yes, it was very 
comical, good, good. When they noticed 
a man’s hand appear outside the flapping 
paw of the tiger their joy was unbounded. 

“Tear him!” they cried as one cries to 
a hound with a fox. “Ha, ha, tear him!” 
And Hans’ loosened hand ripped up the 
seam in the lion’s neck and his hand went 
searching within the rent for a throat to 
tear. At once the teeth of Julius ground 
themselves upon it; in a trice Hans’ small- 
est finger was gone, severed. But Hans 
never uttered a cry, he gripped the throat 
with his wounded hand and crushed ever- 
lastingly upon it, moment after moment, 
until he knew Julius Damjancsics was 
gone, and forever, to hell or glory, what- 
ever destiny had devised for him. The lion 
moved no more, it lay on its back with its 
hind legs crooked preposterously, its fore- 
legs outspread like one crucified. The peo- 
ple hushed their laughter as Hans slunk 
trembling and sweating from that droll oaf 
wrapped in a lion’s skin. He was afraid 
of it now, and he crawled on all fours to 
the bars of the cage. The thing behind 
him was awfully still. The onlookers were 
still. They were strange, as strange as 
death. 

Mitzi was there, craning forward, her 
face as pale as snow. Hans caught hold 
of the cage bars and lifted himself to his 
feet. The onlookers could hear wild tor- 
menting sobs bursting from the throat of 
the tiger as it hung ridiculously there. 
The door of Hans’ first cage now slid open 
again; it was finished, he could go. But 
Hans did not go. 


he 







He “E r-e r-Margaret 


(nervously) : 
there’s something been trembling on my 
lips for the last two months.” 


She: “Yes, so I see. Why don’t you 


shave it off?” 
oO 


“Ma,” whimpered little Tommy, “do I 
have to wash my face again before din- 
ner?” 

“Certainly, dear.” 

“Aw, gee, why can’t I just powder it 
over again like you do yours?’ 


“The man who named me a cow-catcher 
made a mistake,” reflected that part of the 
locomotive, just after having tossed aside 
the eighth flivver of the day. 

“He ,, Should have called me a can- 
opener. 

| 


First Pedestrian (on busy Los Angeles 
street): “Where on earth does all this 
trafic come from?” 

Second Pedestrian: 
troit, I should say.” 


Pete: “Say Al, what would you do if 
you saw a bathing girl being washed out 
into the ocean by the tide?” 

Al: “I'd throw out a bar of soap to 
wash her back.” 


“Mostly from De- 


She: “Do you know why the first new 
Chevies were painted green?” 
He: “So they could hide in the grass 
till the Fords we by.” 
—L. A. B—F. H. S—Wis. 


Judge: “Guilty or not guilty, Rastus ?” 

Rastus: “Not guilty, suh.” 

Judge: “Ever been in jail?” 

Rastus: “No, suh. I never stole nuthin’ 
before.” 

o 

Visitor: “And how old is your baby, 

dear ?” 


Small Sister : “He isn’t old at all. He’s 
this year’s model.” 
oo] 


Why did you break your engagement 
with that school teacher? 

I didn’t show up one night and she 
wanted me to bring a written excuse 
signed by my mother. 


The little boy entered the barber shop. 
“And how do you want your hair cut, my 
little man?” inquired the barber. 

“Like dad's” replied the child, 
hole in the top.’ 

o 


“Only yesterday,” said Jones, who was 
discussing philanthropy, “I refused a 
woman a small sum of money, and in con- 
sequence I passed a sleepless night. The 
tone of her reproachful voice never left 
me for a moment.” 

“Dear me, indeed a kind heart! Who 
was the woman?” 

“My wife.” 


“with a 


JL. 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 


MAR 28 i930 


“Dad, what is influence ?” 
“Influence, my son, is something you 
think you have until you try to use it.” 


Patient—Doctor, I'm afraid I’m losing 
my memory. 

Doctor—In that case, you'll have to pay 
me cash for this visit. 


James—There goes the old rascal who 
swindled me out of $10,000. 
Mary—How did he do that? 
James—He wouldn't let me marry his 
daughter. 
O] 


Ranger: “Fishing is not allowed here.” 

Fisherman: “I am not fishing. I am 
seeing how long a worm can live under 
water.” 


First Convict: “When John Bunyan was 
in prison it took all his life to write one 
story.” 

Second Convict: “That’s nothing. It 
will take me fifteen years to finish one sen- 
tence.” 

Oo 


Algebraic Phenomena:—Sad to rxlatx 
our printxr has run out of “X’s” (you 
know, thx Ixttxr that comxs aftxr “D”). 
Rxally, this is a shamx bxcausx wx wxrx 
going to txll how to gxt all “A’S” on your 
studixs. If our printxr only knxw it, hx 
could gxt all thx “X’S” hx nxxdxd from 
our rxports. A lot of us wish thxrx no 
“X’s” bxcausx thxn wx could pass xvxry- 
thing. Anyway, thxrx arxn’t any in hxrx. 
How consoling! 


“Tomorrow night,” said the evangelist, 
“I’m going to talk about liars. Before the 
service I would like everyone here to read 
the 17th chapter of Mark.” 

The following evening at the beginning 
of his remarks he said, “My subject to- 
night is liars. How many of you here read 
the 17th chapter of Mark?” More than 
two hundred hands went up. 

“Those who have raised their hands will 
pay particular attention,” said the evan- 
gelist, “there is no 17th chapter of Mark.” 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


A. Your Conversation 


Frequently we are taking a public examination 
when we least suspect that fact. Would the 
girls who were talking in the station get the 
same mentality grade from you which they re- 
ceived from Mr. Barton? Why may an em- 
ployer hesitate to hire a young man who cannot 
write clearly? What method of acquiring clear- 
cut English does the author suggest? Mention 
other methods of improving one’s power of expres- 
sion. Account for Woodrow Wilson’s mastery 
of English. 

Write an argumentative paragraph, taking issue 
with the position that silence is golden. 

Test your power of discrimination by showing 
the distinction between (1) an affair happening 
and transpiring, (2) admitting and confessing 
guilt, (3) bringing and fetching a book, (4) re- 
ferring to and alluding to a matter, (5) dominat- 
ing and domineering. 

B. Poetry Corner 

Thoughtful reading of the four poems chosen 
for the Poetry Corner will reveal Charlotte 
Mew’s peculiar power. In them you will see her 
pervasive sympathy, her power to analyze, her 
delicate intuition, and her ability to create 
rhythms which are a transparent mediam for 
conveying the quiet depth of her thought and 
feeling. 

The Pedlar: What is the poet’s attitude 
toward the weary and heavy-laden one? Of what 
value is the littl Key of Dreams? Which 
stanza gives a glimpse of what it may unlock? 
Discuss the lines which suggest profound ques- 
tions of human destiny. 

In the Fields: Review Chapter I of Max 
Eastman’s Enjoyment of Poetry. Show that Jn 
the Fields is the work of a supremely poetic 

rson. Point out the expressions which must 

the product of long-brooding delight. 

Sea Love: Notice that this poem is a triumph 
of condensation. There is material for an entire 
novel in the two simple quatrains. What other 
poems have you read in which the absence of 
feeling in nature makes one conscious of the 
anguish of sentient beings? 

Arracombe Wood: To what extent are men- 
tality and character revealed by the manner in 
which a man does his work? Should you have 
considered Dave “bird-witted”? How does the 
speaker look upon his eccentricities? Are you 
conscious of poetic art in this and the other 
poems, or is it so perfect that it effaces itself 
almost entirely? 


C. Cover Design 


Where is Cape Horn? What reputation do the 
waters off Cape Horn have among seamen? How 
is the effect of the pitching of the vessel secured? 
Point out the many diagonal and intersecting 
diagonal lines? What use is made of contrasts 
in value? 

Read aloud the poem by A. Cunningham which 
begins, ““A wet sheet and a flowing sea.” (Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury. How does the emo- 
tional response aroused by the poem compare 
with that aroused by the painting? 


D. Frontispiece 


In The Scholastic for March 15 we read of 
George Bellows’ enthusiasm for lithographs. The 
Frontispiece tells of the e for Currier and 
Ives prints. Read up on lithography. The story 
of its invention, of the materials and processes 
involved, of the artists who have employed it, 
—— fail to interest your class if it is well 
told. 

How were the Currier and Ives stones discov- 
ered? What qualities give historical as well as 
artistic value to the prints? Through what medi- 
ums do we get the information and amusement 
supplied to an earlier generation through litho- 
graphic prints? Compare the price which Cur- 
rier and Ives prints command today with that 
which they commanded in the latter half of the 
past century. Mention literary masterpieces 
which have been more profitable to publishers 
than to their authors. 


E. Story: Silver Circus 
Analysis: We know that it is intensely warm. 


*How are we made to feel the heat? Why is 


it particularly difficult to reveal a personality like 
that of Hans Siebenhaar? In what ways does 
the inarticulate Hans show the depth of his love 
for Mitzi? Why does the author have Hans say, 
“There is more in this than meets my ear; 
have to beware of mee S How do you 
feel toward the murderer? y? What humor, 
if any, do you find in this tragedy? Comment 
on the originality of Mr. Coppard’s theme and 
method. 

Test of Mastery: Underscore the expression 
which correctly completes the t 1. The 
story opens (a) six months, (b) two months, 
(c) one year, (d) three rs, after Mitzi’s 
flight. 2. Mitzi was (a) thirtv-five, (b) twen- 





ty-five, (c) thirty, (d) twenty-eight years of 
age. 3. Julius did not defend himself because he 
was (a) taken off his | amps (b) hampered by his 
costume, (c) physically weak, (d) too good-- 
natured. 4. Julius was (a) an Austrian, (b) a 
Serbian, (c) an Italian, (d) a Hungarian. 


F. Life’s Little Ironies 


Give Miss Henly’s interpretation of A. E. Cop- 
pard’s attitude toward life. To what extent is 
Coppard’s attitude like that of many contempo- 
rary writers? We see Hans Siebenhaar, the 
harmless, simple-minded porter, and Hans Sieben- 
haar, the relentless avenger. Which, according 
to the author, is the real Hans? Give reasons 
for agreeing or disagreeing with this view of 
character. 

Paragraph Topics: 
An instance of the Irony of Fate 
What a Crisis Revealed 
X’s Attitude Toward Life. 


G. The Scholastic Book Page 


Which schools are mentioned as showing the 
best public spirit in letter writing? How many 
letters did Mrs. Becker receive? How widely 
were the writers distributed? For what good 
aie were the prize-winning letters chosen? 
omment on Vincent Andrews’ descriptive ex- 
pression for the teen age. Can you improve upon 
it? What, in your opinion, explains the popu- 
larity of Zane Grey and S. S. Van Dine? Do 
you expect your literary tastes to change? Why? 
Is Mrs. Becker correct in her explanation of 
the popularity of college and boarding school 
stories? 

Subjects for Short Themes. 1. Why................ 
maaan belinda Is My Favorite Author 2 Whe 
Is a Letter “Good”? 3. A. Book Written Espe- 
cially for Me. 


H. The Newspapers of Germany 

Draw up a set of standards which you think a 
first-class newspaper should meet. Discuss, frank- 
ly and fairly, the merits of the newspaper which 
you read regularly. Compare German and 
American newspapers as to quality of material, 
advertising policy, and extent of circulation. 
What helpful suggestions might a German editor 
receive from an American editor? An American 
editor from a German editor? 


I. The Pepper Pot 

Who I Should Like to Be; Who I Would Like 
to Be; Whom I Should Like to Be. Which is 
correct? Numerous letters came to the Pepper 
Pot about the grammatical standing of the cap- 
tion chosen for the new Scholastic contest. Don’t 
miss the prize-winning ones published in this 
issue. They are representative of the many let- 
ters which show evidence of alertness, ability to 
apply what has been learned, and the excellent 
habit of comparing established language customs 
with the best current practice. 

Others who are interested in looking up the 
matter of case involved will find a rticularly 
clear explanation in Modern English, Book II, by 
Emerson and Bender. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


Il. Matching Test 


In the ( ) after each item in A write the 
number of the item in B which defines, describes 
or is related to it. There will be one item of B 
left over. 


3. Naval Conference 
1. Baldwin ( ) 4 President of Inter- 
2. Lewis ,'s national Bank 
3. McGarrah ( ) 5. Reconditioned 
4. Washington ( ) 6. Unemployed demon- 
5. Foster ( ) stration in New 
6. Havemeyer ( ) York 
7. Mosul ( ) .7. Art collection to 
8. Borno ty Metropolitan 
9. “Constitution” ( ) 8. President of Haiti 
10. Santo Domingo ( ) 9. British Tariff 
11. Shatoff ( ) 10. Lone voyage to 
12. Gerbault « ) South Seas _ 

11. Famous Union lead- 

B er 

1, “Garden of Eden” 12. Rebellion 
2. American labor fore- 13. Interested in water- 


man in Russia way development 
Il, The Turkestan Railway 


On a map locate Turkestan. Trace the route 
of the Siberian-Turkestan project. What com- 
mercial advantages will this give to Russia and 
Germany? What far-reaching effects may this 
railway have, nationally and internationally? 
Ill, Mosul—A Danger Spot 
Locate Mosul and tell its population and area. 
What natural resource possessed by this district 
is desired by many nations? 

What plans had Germany on Mosul prior to 
the World War? Who protested? “What was 
the final outcome? Can you see ang connection 
between this controversy and the World War? 
Explain. What was done with Mésul after the 


V 





The Scholastic 


War? Explain the diplomacy used by Great 
Britain in foiling Turkey’s designs? What terms 
were arrived at een the two nations? What 
is the Russian attitude toward the question? In 
a paragraph tell the elements in this situation 
for endangering world peace. 


IV. World Affairs 
The Naval Conference. What is meant by the 
“consulting pact” which France demanded in 
return for reduction in her tonnage demands? 
Compare it with the Four-Power Pact of the 
Washington Disarmament Conference of 1921-22. 
What difference do you see? hat reasons can 
you give for the refusal of our delegates to enter 
into such an agreement? ould our agreement 
to such an understanding be equivalent to enter- 
ing the League of Nations? What other agree- 6é 
ment did Briand seek? Do the demands for Z 
such agreements show faith in the Kellogg Pact 
or the League of Nations? 
What do you think may come out of the con- 
ference? Do the powers at London show the 
same old spirit of intrigue or selfish diplomacy 
which has characterized treaty-making and con- 


ferences in the past? ¢ 
England. What compromise has been made by 
the Conservatives? Comment on the power of the 





press in this connection. What are Stanley of th 
Baldwin’s new proposals with reference to the - 
tariff ? life. 
Has MacDonald met defeat on any of his h , 
measures? What was the result of the first call app 
for a vote of censure? Why are opponents of And 
the Laborites not seeking a general election at h 
this time? arm 
On the Continent. Explain the difference be- folks 
tween the effect of adverse votes on important 
measures suffered by the Premiers of France and able 
England. Describe the catastrophe recently suf- is th 
fered by France that has taken the French mind is thé 


from political problems. 
What effect has the signing of the Young Plan 
had upon German politics? Explain why Ger- 


many ‘could not very wisely do otherwise than 
sign the Plan. , You 
Comment on Masaryk’s work as teacher, liber- gym 
ator and administrator. ] b 
What program has Russia been attempting with clubs 
the farmers? With religion? What change of prog! 
policy was recently made? Do you think Rus- 
sia’s policy towards officials who betray their ture 
trust has anything of merit in it? 
V. The Debate 
Comment on the following statement: “In- Y 
tramural high school athletic contests would act OU 


as a good influence on college athletics.” After 
you have read carefully the letters in this article 
state what in them is to be considered wrong. 
Can you justify the position taken by the writers 
of any of them? This question of interscholastic 
athletics could be staged as a very interesting 
chapel program. Two speakers on the platform, 
one for each side, could introduce the discussion, 
to be followed by a general debate from the floor. 

embers of the Debate Club, staging the pro- 
gram, could be prepared to enliven the discussion 
with short prepared speeches whenever no non- 
member was seeking the floor. 


VI. The Prohibition Hearings 


In the last issue of The Scholastic we found 
that many leaders of thought and business testi- 
fied and protested against the dry laws. In this 
issue we see that people of equal importance 
have testified on the opposite side. What was the 
nature of Henry Ford’s statement? Give the 
main features of the testimony of a famous ath- 
letic coach. Is it likely that Congress will do 
anything relative to this question? Do you feel 
that there is a growing change in sentiment 
towards the Volstead Act? What proof have 
you of this? 


VII. Unemployment and Communism 
Explain the various reasons given for the 
present industries depression. About how many 
workers are idle? t was President Hoover's 
— for relieving the situation (See Scholastic, 
. 14)? What is his latest statement? 
Comment on the suggestions for relief made by 
Senators Brookhart and Wagner. 
In what other countries do we find considerable 
unemployment? What are the probable causes? 
How have communistic agitators taken ad- 
vantage of this economic situation? 


VIII. The Old Guard Regains Control 


Give several of the important new changes 
upward in the rates of the Tariff Bill. Do you 





think they are justified? How were these brought Forr 
about? What tor is given a great deal of of th 
the credit for these changes? In what way is " 
he an expert on tariff questions? This 
IX. Haiti that 


What demands have the Haitians made of. the 


American Investigation Commission? Explain out . 
the attitude of President Borno. What plans in pr 
and recom tions will the commission offer? d 
Will they be consistant with the stated policy of read’ 
President Hoover? prefe 




















HOLD ON TO HIGH SCHOOL DAYS! 


Keep a Record 
of your 


Achievements 
oA 


‘“‘A Pedigree | 


for College’’ 


) BD geal let those joyous high school 
days pass without a permanent record 
of them, to take to college, and to keep for 
life. It will be a constant source of fun and 

happy memories, in all your years to come! \ 
And don’t think that it will do you any | 
harm in college, or out in the world, to let 
folks know that you were active and cap- | 
able in High School. “MY MEM BOOK” 


is the answer! 


You can record your exploits on the field and 
gym floor, in debate and on the stage, in musical 
clubs and school societies. News clippings and 
programs and photos will give you a complete pic- 
ture of yourself and your gang, as you are now. 


You'tt get a big kick out of your MEM BOOK, 


AUGUSTAN ° 
HIGH SCHOOL 


RALPH AHEARN 





IMPORTANT 


Formerly we individualized each of the M-E-M Books with the name 
of the school and the name of the owner stamped in gold on the cover, 
This practice caused such delay and confusion in delivery of books 
that purchasers became impatient. We are now, therefore, closing 
out all the books on hand without stamping at this amazing reduction 
in price. Formerly $2.25, NOW $1.50 postpaid. Books now packed City.... 
ready for mailing the day your order is received. Specify whether you 
prefer maroon or blue cover. Act promptly for the supply is limited. 

















now and later. It will hold every happy souvenir of your High School 
days. There is a place for news clippings, for snapshots, dance programs. 
autographs, wise cracks, pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing). 
Each section is beautifully illustrated and is on the right paper for 
writing, or for mounting photos, or for clippings. You'll like the com- 
pleteness, the “handiness” of the way it’s planned. 


Ir 1s a beautiful book, too. 10x12 inches, 100 pages of heavy paper. 
Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) leather fabric boards, and tied with 
silk cords in your school colors. It is individual, personal, good looking. 


INVISIBLE WRITING, TOO! 


The “secret section” is a wow! You write all the secret dope you care 
to, in invisible ink (a free bottle with every book), and when the time 
comes you can make it visible. Meanwhile your secrets are safe until you 
want them. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
QUANTITY. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


Just Fill in the Coupon Below and Send Check or Money Order. 

















$4 .50 MAIL 
TO- 
MY MEMO CO., 951 Wabash Bldg., DAY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PREPAID . 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose $ for which send me 
MEM BOOK(S) at $1.50 a book. Total $ 
Name 
Street Addres Peccseeseseeceeseseeeece 
; ‘ aa State . 
I prefer | lue ( ) or maroon ( ) cover {700} 

















Why I want a 
CORONA 


er 


This contest is open to all. 
Write a letter of not more than 200 
words, explaining why you want 
a Corona typewriter. The best letter 
will win a prize of $1,000. Second 
prize is $250. Ten prizes of $25 
each. Letters will be judged accord- 
ing to the value and soundness 
of reasons presented for wanting 
Corona, rather than according to 
literary merit. Letters may be typed 
or hand-written. 

Contest closes May 1st.Winners will 
be announced as quickly as possible. 


* 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


> iY ORE than one million users have 
i (| learned that Corona is a marvelous- 
ly efficient typewriter—smooth and re- 
sponsive in action, sturdily built for a 
lifetime of service and an amazing aid to 
living for every member of the family. 
One unique mechanical superiority of 
Corona is its one-piece, solid aluminum 
die-cast frame of tremendous strength 
and rigidity. With this powerful frame 
Corona does not have to be kept screwed 
to a wooden base—it stands on its own 


feet, takes up less room on a 








ee 


o> cari 5} desk and is more attractive. 


Another advantage—the sheet 


 § as typed is held at exactly the right 
angle for easy reading. Anyone 
who has used other machines 


will appreciate this feature. 
C ON TE - p Corona is the product of 
twenty years’ effort of skilled 
. typewriter engineers to create a 
perfect small typewriter for per- 
sonal use. It has everything and 
does everything. It is small in the 
sense that a fine watch is small. 
Working parts are manufactured 














with exact precision—in some 
cases to one thousandth of an inch. 
Coronas are finished in Scarlet, Green, 
Blue, and Maroon, with attractive panel- 
ling of modern design. Also black and 
gold, and black with art panels. Seven 
color combinations to select from. 

There is only one way to know Corona. 
Try it in your home. It is easy to Corona- 
type. In a remarkably short time you can 
Coronatype faster than you can write. 

Insist on a Corona demonstration. Any 
Corona dealer will be glad to deliver 
Corona on trial. 


Time-Payment Plan. Fit our conven- 
ient time-payment plan into your family 
budget. You can own Corona without even 
feeling the cost. A few dollars down brings 
it to you. Then you pay a little every month. 

Corona with standard keyboard costs $60. 
Corona Special with three-row keyboard 
costs $39.50. An attractive carrying case is 
furnished with either model. An allowance 
will be made on your old typewriter. 

Don’t forget the “Why I Want Corona” 
contest. Sit down now and catalog all the 
ways in which Corona will be useful to you, 
the help it can be in school work, club and 
committee work, business, writing, home 
management, correspondence. Ask your 
local Corona dealer for further informa- 
tion. Remember, the best reasons for want- 
ing Corona win $1,000. 


Note to dealers: Write for 


1818 New York Life Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City our agency proposition. 





When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 














“The 
Lola | 





